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Writers of Many Lands ty Storm Jameson 
Bernard Leach: English Potter ty T. 8. Haile 
In Search of New Music by Thomas Russell 


ON THE SLANT 


A Play in Three Acts by 
DEREK HUDSON and ANTHONY GOLDSMITH 


Preface by WILL HAY 
Illustrated by JOHN NAPPER 


7s. 6d. net Ready Shortly 


This hilarious, yproarious and high spirited play was written by 
its two authors during a short stay at a famous Sussex hostelry: 
John Napper has entered into the spirit of the thing very keenly 
with his illustrations. Wk: 


It is the story of an impoverished. Peer. who turns his 
ancestral home “into a preparatory school with remarkable 
complications and even more remarkable results. 


Will Hay provides a preface in which he gives some shrewd 
advice to Lord Slant. 


From Lewis Carroll to Leacock and Beachcomber there has been 
nothing much funnier than “On The Slant”, 


with 


SEROCALCIN! 


dundreds of thousands of regular users 
start Serocalcin on the 1st of September. 
They take two Serocalcin tablets daily, for 
30 days, and many of them enjoy immunity 


from colds during the following three months. 


if you suffer from colds during 
the Winter “make a date” with 
Serocalcin on the Ist of 
September. 


The full immunizing course of Serocalcin 
(60tablets) costs 8/54 inc. tax. Your Doctor 
—or any Chemist — will tell you how. 
Serocalcin is used for the prevention and 


treatment of colds. 


Serocalcin is made by Harwoods Laboratories Ltd. at Watford, Herts. 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


We give generous prices for used 


gramophone records of classical 


music in’ good condition. Com- 
plete libraries or small fots pur- 
chased for cash. We also buy old 
single-sided records by famous 
operatic singers. Cases for posting 
or railing sent. 


Writesor call (mentioning “‘Our Time’’) 


THE COLLECTORS SHOP 


20 NEWPORT COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 


(Near Leicester Square Station) GERrard 8589 


This WORD CHART gives 
Astonishing New Mastery of 
WORDS and IDEAS 


This absolutely new and wonder- 
fully simple Idea and Word Chart 
is the most stimulating aid to 
quick thinking ever devised. It 
gives the word you want—when 
you want it. I puts words. and 
ideas at-your your finger-tips. It 
provides — brilliant word power. 
New ideas spring to your mind. 
Your imagination is stirred by this 
simple but marvellous chart. It 
steers your thoughts and ideas into 
those amazing ward-channels that 
enable you to make your talks, 


words, sparkle with~ brilliance, 
charm’ and power. Words. and 
ideas leap into the mind—vitalise 
the message—grip the interest— 
sway—convince—compel. Easy— 
quick—sure. Send Id. stamp for a copy of this truly remarkable Chart. 
It will make your, ideas more scintillant, your conversation more 
sparkling, your speaking and writing more brilliant. 

GILBERT FRANKAU says ‘‘HARTRAMPF’S VOCABULARIES seems to me infinitely 
useful. To the amateur writer it should prove absolutely invaluable, while to the pro- 


fessjonal, like myself, it is the best adjunct that | have. so far discovered. Hence- 
forward, it is not going to leave my desk.’’ 


UNTAUGHT 
UNTUTORED "©" ORO TO aus sreecn 


Send id. Psychology Publishing Co., Ltd. 
Stamp for gq By ot. OTHVA 
N Oo W Psychology House, Marple, Cheshire 


letters, or any use. you make of. 
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**POETRY AND THE PEOPLE’’ 


Editor: Edgell Rickword. 


Art: F, D. Klingender. 


Film: Humphrey Swingler. 


Music: H. G. Sear. 


Theatre: Montagu Slater. 
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Notes and Comments 
The National Art Collections 


ss E WERE IMPRESSED BY THE CONFUSION 

of purpose and practice among the 

national art collections.’’ These words 
in the Massey Committee report, just published, 
are the key to its proposals. This Committee, 
which included four past or present directors 
of the collections, recommended sweeping 
changes which deserve a warm welcome. 
There has been some resentment because the 
report takes in the British Museum’s water- 
colours, which were not included in its terms 
of reference; but the committee was right in 
regarding them as necessary to its assessment. 
Its basic recommendation is that the Tate 
Gallery should have two departments: a 
National Gallery of British Art of all periods 
and another of Modern Art. The first of these 
should include a representative display of 
sculpture, but the nation’s main collection of 
sculpture should be housed at the Victoria 
and Albert; it should contain an adequate 
collection of British water-colours, most of 
which it should obtain from the British 
Museum; and it should raid the V. & A. for 
the Constables and other British masters there. 

The Tate Gallery of Modern Art should 
release periodically any works over a hundred 
years old; these would be claimed by the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square—which 
should remain a collection of masterpieces— 
by the Tate British Gallery, or by the Victoria 
and Albert. Any works not so ‘‘directed’’ 
would become available for provincial gal- 
leries. This is not altogether encouraging for 
them, but they would gain directly from the 
recommendation that the major part of the 
present collection of paintings in the V. & A. 
should be released to other galleries. 

We should thus have four collections: 
masterpieces, principally foreign, in Trafalgar 
Square, sculpture at South Kensington, British 
art and modern art on Millbank. Everyone, 
whether Londoner or visitor, would benefit by 
this arrangement and the British collection, 
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in special, would have an impact that is at 
present lost by diffusion. The Committee has 
also made bold and necessary recommenda- 
tions on the Chantrey bequest and on a 
purchase grant for the Tate Gallery, which at 
present has none. 


The Arts in Society 


HESE IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS FOLLOW 
eer, those made in The Visual Arts, the 

report. just published by P.E.P. and the 
Oxford University Press on behalf of the 
Trustees of Dartington Hall. For the first 
time in any country, it is believed, an enquiry 
has been made into the place of the arts in 
national life: the training and livelihood of the 
artist, his relation to industry, the nature of 
amateur activity, the part played by art in 
general education, and other cognate questions. 
If the arts are to be an essential part of our 
society we have to make many basic changes; 
and buildings, lending services, reproductions, 


must be made to do far more for the whole © 


community. THe account of the visual arts 
given here—by no means a complacent one— 
affords a perspective for planning and provides 
much valuable ammunition for all those who 
are struggling to establish the arts in society. 
Every aspect of art provides its own oppor- 
tunities. Bristol, for example, which has had 
for some time a very lively Writers’ and 
Artists’ Group, now has its own Arts Club, 
with Mr. P. R. Morris as its President. Mr. 
Morris, the new vice-chancellor of Bristol 
University, was previously Director of Army 
Education: those who knew him there will 
recognise that he will have a positive contribu- 
tion to make. If Corsham Court in Wiltshire 
becomes, as is proposed, a residential College 
for art teachers it can become a centre for 
valuable pioneer work; it is in the schools that 
the major transformation must be achieved. 
But one of the most encouraging things at the 
moment, in school-age activity, is the exhibi- 
tion just shown at the Geffrye Museum in 
Shoreditch. The paintings, modelling, and 
other work by children between five and 


thirteen are not as yet of outstanding quality; 
what is important is that so many youngsters 
come freely in their spare time to this very 
happy little museum. They are given paper, 
paints, and clay, but no advice unless they ask — 
for it; and they go ahead. 


The Housing Problem 


HE ARTS CAN BE OVER-HOUSED, BUT THERE 

is little danger of that at the moment. 

The shortage of buildings remains acute 
and we need to be specially resourceful. The 
Arts Council is making a fresh move to prevent 
waste and loss: it intends to rescue, as far as 
possible, buildings suitable for public enter- 
tainment that are in danger of being put to 
other uses. Will readers co-operate by writing 
to us, or to the Arts Council, if they know of 
any old theatre buildings or halls that might 
be reclaimed for public use? 

The new Coventry arising from the ruins 
is to have a special cultural centre in the Hall 
that is to be built to the memory of Tom Mann. 
A centre of robust creative enjoyment will be 
a fitting tribute to that brave and tireless 
champion of the common people. 

An important move is being made by the 
National Council of Social Service to encourage 
the building of properly-equipped village halls, 
which should do much to restore the cultural 
balance as between town and country. 


The Hirsch Music Library 


he Times HAS RECENTLY POINTED OUT 

that the Hirsch library at Cambridge, 

probably the most famous private musical 
collection in Europe, is likely to be sold to an 
American purchaser unless something is done 
about it here. The advantage to this country 
of acquiring such a collection is obvious: we 
can no longer be called an unmusical people 
but we need greater resources than we have 
at present. This is an opportunity to reinforce 
our musical life and to build for the future: 
which body is to have the honour of acquiring 
such a collection? 


Hampton Court Music 


VERY SATURDAY, SUNDAY AND PUBLIC 
holiday evening at 6.30 until August Sth, 
» the Jacques String Orchestra and the New 
London Orchestra are playing alternately in 
the Orangery of Hampton Court Palace. 
The prograrnmes are an admirable blend 
of classic and modern: Handel, Haydn, Bach, 
Mozart, Warlock, Tippett, Sibelius, Bartok, 
Vaughan Williams, Samuel Barber and many 


.more. Half of each programme is drawn from 


the four composers first mentioned; and the 
soupier romantics, Tchaikovsky, Wagner and 
Brahms, are so sparingly included that there 
is no real danger of hearing any of them. 

The soloists: Schumann, George (‘‘Bran- 
denburg’’) Eskdale, the Goossenses, Brain, 
Thurston, Korchinska, Semino, Lucille Wal- 
lace, Irene Richards, the Cantata Singers—in 
fact just about the best we have. And not one 
pianist. 

You can get there by boat or by train from 
Waterloo. It is the nicest possible way of 
passing a summer evening. But don’t arrive 
late or you may find yourself immediately 
behind the horns, which is fatal. 
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Writers of Many Lands 
The First Post-war Congress of the P.E.N. 


by Storm Jameson 


ETWEEN TWO AND THREE HUNDRED WRITERS, 
representing thirty nations of the Inter- 
national P.E.N., held their first post-war 

Congress in June, in Stockholm. Delegates 

came from Brazil, Venezuela, China, India, 

South Africa, and New York. Of the pre-war 

European centres, eight have not been re- 

formed (Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Roumania, 

Spain, Germany, and the three Baltic States): 

the others were there—including the Finns, 

Hungarians, Poles, and an Esthonian Emigrant 

Group. Silone would have come from the 

Italian centre—re-formed by him—if there had 

been transport to bring him. M. Sartre was 

prevented by illness—and except in a ferocious 

(and private) definition of it as /a pourriture— 

existentialism was not talked of. There were 

present a number of dead—this includes 

Benjamin Crémieux, who died under torture 

in Buchenwald ‘‘ without giving away a single 

name’’—and a number of survivors of con- 
centration camps includes the best of living 

Norwegian poets, Arnulf Overland. 

There were no Soviet writers. Their absence 
was discussed without any clear emotion, with 
aconfused unease. There is no Russian P.E.N., 
but the president of the Swedish centre went 
with his invitation to the Soviet Legation, 
waited two months for the answer, asked about 
it a few days before the Congress opened, and 
then was told that no Soviet writers could 
come. This left the Congress in the state of 
mind of a man who is not sure whether he has 
been snubbed. It avoided touching this, and 
drafted a resolution of which the English 
delegate said, in effect: We should have too 
much dignity to stand on our dignity; we know 
that the danger is a danger of war between 
Russia and the West; we do not know that 
friendly gestures will be welcomed, but it is 
right to make them, in hope, and to go on 
making them. The resolution, passed without 
dissent, runs: ‘‘This Congress regrets that the 
Russian writers could not accept the invitation 
to take part. It deplores the lack of inter- 
course and co-operation between Russian 
writers and writers of the West. It believes 
that, without the mutual understanding of the 
USSR and the West, mankind is doomed 
to war, misery and degradation. It therefore 
urges writers and all intellectual workers, on 
both sides, to do their utmost to establish 
active friendship. To this end it earnestly 
suggests that immediate practical steps should 
be taken to effect much closer contact between 
writers of the USSR and writers of the West, 
through the exchange of visits and the free 
circulation of books and information. It 
repeats its warm invitation to writers of the 
USSR to join the International P.E.N.’’ 

The violent debate of the Congress came 
over a resolution from the Dutch centre, asking 
(in effect) that lists should be exchanged 
between the national centres giving the names 
of writers who collaborated during the occu- 
pation. The International Secretary of the 
P.E.N. (Hermon Ould) protested: he disliked 
black lists, and he had already had denounced 
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to him two members of the Congress,on grounds 
he considered weak. The hatreds of occupied 
Europe broke over him. A French writer 
(Claude Aveline) spoke with severe bitterness: 
The question of treachery is not political—I 
couldn’t shake hands with a_ collaborator! 
Speaking with harsh fury, a Norwegian said: 
Centres have a duty to inform each other of 
their common enemies: we must have the 
names. The president of the Belgian P.E.N. 
shouted—with the force of very strong lungs: 
Whether a writer has been condemned by his 
fellow-writers or by some other authority does 
not matter; a Belgian writer who during the 
war was Degrelle’s right hand is at this moment 
in the Argentine; it is intolerable that he should 
be expelled from our Centre and accepted in 
South America. His vehemance was addressed 
to the delegate of the New York Centre, who 
had just, with the emotion Europeans are apt 
to label Anglo-Saxon sentimentality, said that 
he was unalterably opposed to black lists. The 
resolution was voted by nations, and carried 
by a majority which mapped neatly the area 
worked over by the Gestapo. Five nations 
voted No—Hire, India, South Africa, Switzer- 
land, and the United States. The English 
abstained—both their delegates were in the 
room, and in disagreement. Speaking to 
himself, a Czech writer said that it was so like 
the English as to be indecent. He was unjust— 
the English were in the position of under- 
standing the bitterness without sharing it. It 
is not a happy position, and they were unhappy. 

The Dutch resolution was not the only, 
though it was the only bitter, proof that 
values accepted without much thought before 
the war are now being held gingerly, like very 
dangerous instruments. The basis of the P.E.N., 
its active principle, is the writer’s duty to use 
and demand his freedom to write what he 
likes, not to submit to a suppressing authority. 
A resolution before the Congress, sponsored 
by the New York centre, and supported by 
the International Executive Committee, re- 
affirmed the principle (““We declare for a free 
press and oppose arbitrary standards in-time 
of peace ...’’). To make it quite clear, the 
Congress added to it half of a Norwegian 
resolution, spoken to finely by Overland, 
(‘‘ Members of the P.E.N. are pledged to active 
and public protest against any form of sup- 
pression of freedom of expression . . .’’). To 
make it even clearer, a phrase was deleted in 
the New York draft—‘‘. . . so far as is con- 
sistent with public order and accepted national 
standards of decency, we declare for a free 
press etc.’? Out came the words public order 
and accepted: the word national became inter- 
national. At the next session the resolution 
was passed, and the same morning, exhausted 
by the fury of the Dutch debate, the Congress 
passed without comment a long resolution 
from the Catalan centre, roundly condemning 
the Spanish censorship, the ban on the use of 
the Catalan, Basque, Galician languages, and 
““methods aimed at abolishing freedom of 
thought and freedom of expression.’’ 


Very smooth. But the Congress was not 
allowed to run away from the paradox—no, 
the dilemma—involved in this business of free 
speech. A resolution from the Hebrew Centre 
forced it to ask, and answer, whether any 
society can afford to give freedom to men who 
will use it to talk against freedom. Not only 
to talk—to bring in violence and torture. The 
Congress was in an uneasy mood: it had just 
listened to the report, read for her, of a Jewish 
survivor from Warsaw who sat silent, almost 
absent, on the platform, understanding in 
another language the meaning of cruelty, fear, 
hatred. Not emotion, but the cool logic of a 
Frenchman arguing that a nation cannot be 
allowed to commit suicide, silenced private 
doubts. Perhaps they existed; they were not 
voiced. The Congress agreed that it could not 
‘*extend (freedom of speech) to those who used 
freedom for destroying it.’’ 

Earlier, and without noticing it, it had 
accepted the idea that freedom is a sharp instru- 
ment, not an academic exercise, and not in all 
circumstances an engagement. It did this 
when it rejected a letter from Polish writers 
living in London asking leave to forma P.E.N. 
group in exile. The P.E.N. re-formed in Poland, 
under its pre-war president, has, they said, no 
liberty of speech, and cannot be a genuine 
centre. The public discussion was very brief: 
the Executive had already heard and been 
convinced by the Polish poet who was 
UNESCO’s delegate to the Congress. The 
censorship in Poland, he said firmly, is a 
political one, and it is necessary. Can we 
allow freedom to anti-Russian elements to 
provoke trouble for which the people of 
Poland will suffer as bitterly and uselessly as 
they suffered in the Warsaw Rising? The 
“‘iron curtain’? has not prevented a delegate 
coming here from Poland, it did not prevent 
English writers from visiting Poland last 
autumn, it does not prevent the free sale of 
English, French, American reviews in Warsaw 
and Cracow. You will do nothing to help the 
Polish P.E.N. by admitting a London Polish 
centre composed of writers who acknowledge 
the London Polish emigré ‘‘government.’’ 
And where, if you allow exiles to form a 
dissident centre, ignoring the fact that a 
centre exists in their country, will you draw the 
line? . . . Staring a little blankly at a number 
of question marks, the Congress agreed with 
him. The vote against dissident centres was 
unanimous. 

The difference between an international 
conference of writers and one of statesmen 
can be put in terms of power. No one at 
Stockholm could doubt—not even during the 
debate on the ‘‘black list’’ resolution—that 
he was among men of good will, eager to under- 
stand each other, passionately eager to break 
down frontiers. If a Russian writer had come, 
his welcome would have been overwhelmingly 
sincere. Concern for the social responsibility 
of the writer, hatred and denial of fascism— 
as in any pre-war conference of writers, so in 
this first post-war, a writer from Iceland and 
from China spoke on both in the same terms 
and accepted the same choice. Can anything 
more be said than that the ideas of writers 
survive wars they do not prevent? It is a 
less modest claim than it sounds. 

The generosity of the Swedes set the talk in 
a light, a gaiety, even a magnificence, beyond 
praise and beyond thanks, 


A Great Scots Novelist 
The Cycle of Industrialisation 


by Jack Lindsay 


IRST, A FEW TRIVIAL GRUMBLES. THE 
trilogy of novels collected under the title 

. A Scots Quair is printed in vilely small 
type; for 15/— we expect to escape ruin of our 
eyes. And why preserve the pseudonym 
Gibbon? Let’s call the man now by his real 
name, James Leslie Mitchell. Re 

A Scots Quair (written 1932-4) has ‘already 
emerged from the mists of nearness-in-time; 
it stands out clearly as one of the few crests of 
achievement in the English novel of the °30’s. 
Its noble picture of the destruction of a 
peasantry gains with the years. I read it in 
1937-8, amid the fervours of the Spanish Civil 
War, and it seemed to:me at.once the work in 
which our aspirations were most fully gathered 
up. Reading it again now, when one is sadder 
and (I trust) wiser, I find all those old exalta- 
tions held without a false note, but I see new 
depths and values. I think it is the kind of 
work which keeps on growing with history. 

It tells the tale of Chris, how she grew up 
under a dour father on a Scots farm, how she 
married three men, and bore one son, and 
came back in the end to the earth she first 
knew. But each marriage is a stage in a rich 
spiritual development; a symbol of a stage in 
the history of the Scots people. 

Sunset Song tells of the death of the hard, 
righteous father and of Chris’s marriage with 
Ewan the highlander. Her coming to full 
womanhood, her marriage, is recounted with 
lovely lyrical vigour, like the last furious 
assertion of a doomed once-happy way of life. 
She bears her child; and then comes the war of 
1914-18, at first remote, later drawing Ewan in. 
And Ewan is killed, shot as a coward. But he 
has died morally before that, in the cowardice 
that sends. him to enlist, in the soft rottenness 
that festers inside him at contact with the 
engulfing alien life of the Army (which con- 
centrates for him all that is bad in the world it 
defends,- the world where money. rules). 

We have. seen the death-in-corruption.of a 
stubborn peasantry. And so, in Cloud Howe, 
Chris goes to Segget, the semi-industrialised 
township, and to the arms of Robert, the parson 
who had been gassed in the war and who 
dreams of a world renewed by love; who dies 
rotted with vain pity and fear of death, with the 
life sucked out of him as it was sucked out of 
Ewan. And so, in Grey Granite, Chris passes 
with her son, the young Ewan, to the engulfing 
city, the money-hell; and she mates with Ake, 
good craftsman from the land she has left, but 
the marriage fails, because there is no sap in it. 
Chris and Ake are uprooted, and not young 
enough to find new roots; they have the 
peasant pride and tenacity which will hold on 
till the end, but they are alone, lost and alone, 
and they part. 

But Ewan is young and must fight in a 
different way, harder and lonelier than his 
elders. In him the long outrages have hardened 
a fierce chastity of purpose, a fear become a 
pure enduring will. But he cannot stay alone; 
he fights, and- fights through into love, into 


A SCOTS QUAIR by Lewis Grassic Gibbon. Witha 


Foreword by Ivor Brown. (Jarrolds, 15s.) 


hope for the brutalised city-folk and love of a 
bright-limbed girl. Then he is open to pain, 
tied to the certainty of betrayal and to the 


- bitter faith which looks beyond betrayal; the 


girl is afraid and stands aside, and he goes on. 
His brief blossoming has no summering earth; 
he has lost something which remains precious 
and secure for Chris amid all her hurts and 
failures. He has passed through a horror she 
can never know, but he will go on and on. 
And Chris goes back ‘to the earth, to the clean 
stone. and the: priestly water, to something 
which those with whom Ewan has indissolubly 
identified himself can reach only on the other 
side of the horror, the death-of-man in money’s 
city, the interlocked class-struggle. ee 
There are weaknesses. Mitchell cannot 
depict the nodal points of change in character; 
he breaks the links of continuity, and starts off 


~ again, further on, so that it is easy to miss the 


reasons for the change. He cannot quite bridge 
the gap between Ewan and keelie, so that 
history remains a bright hard terrible light in 
Ewan’s mind and the working-class the blind 
instruments of the forecast new world. But 
these difficulties dissolve within the sweep of 
his lyrical vision, which contains their answer, 
their ultimate solution. 

Thus, I recalled Grey Granite (the first of these 
novels I originally read) as a failure. I recalled 
the moments of savage sectarianism and stark 
ugliness. But now, reading the three novels 
straight through and. seeing them in an en- 
larged focus, I no longer think the trilogy tails 
off. Even the passages of sectarian hatred 
(which are only in part meant to state objec- 
tively the moods in developing Ewan) I now 
feel a necessary part of the picture, the defeat 
of the soul which in this rhythm preludes its 
triumph, the narrow intensity.which canalises 
the powers making for a greater fulness. No 
man ,who .loved Scotland and his people. as 
Mitchell did could have written otherwise of 
those years. . 

There is so much to say of these books, the 
wild ache of love in them, the fierce serene 
vision of the earth that curves through the 
turbulence, the ragged nakedness of ancient 
stone which shows through the confusing work 
of men. Take the violence and pathos of 
Sunset Song, in which the whole life of a dying 
people comes to swansong. That life is revealed 
in all its entangled goodness and _ terrified 
meanness, yet unified in the riotous colours of 
the sunset-hour, the momentary bridal burst 
of a fullness which cannot return. Or the long 
intolerable dream of hope and frustration in 
Cloud Howe, as the smut of evil thickens on the 
souls of men and the. cloudy love hangs ghostly 
in the high levels of departing light. . 

And then the final city-pit of pollution, in 
which it seems that human life itself is being 
transformed into its opposite, into beastli- 
ness without any of the virtues of the. beast. 
And yet, whereas on the farm and in the manse 
all that was good and strong was in fact finally 
changed into a horrible thing, in the city a 
tuming-point is somehow reached. The soul 
of man stands at bay. Ewan goes down into 
sheer loss, but preserves his integrity; out of 


his hate will come the shining new man of a 
love that is no longer in vain. Chris and Ake 
are the peasants who preserve in all straits 
their dogged independence, but alone; in Ewan 
the tremendous step has been taken of facing 
up to the fear, of breaking down the defences 
of the peasant self without surrendering the 
tenacious fidelity. 

It is all in the style, which is partly archaic, 
partly a direct rendering of folk-speech. This 
book has rhythm; in that it stands almost 
unique among the prose of to-day. It is the 
antithesis of that type of writing one may call, 
in a generic term, Hemingway-ese. Heming- 
way-ese is phoney-speech; it is purely literary, 
and dead; it shows the death of rhythm. 
There could be no worse influence than such 
stuff, and I wonder how all those young chaps, 
reared on the MHemingway-phoniness and 
trying painfully to imitate it, will feel when 
faced with real rhythm in prose. A Scots 
Quair starts like an old countryman in a dark 
corner of the pub and goes rambling on, and 
then more voices flow in and bump and jump, 
and the flow goes on, an endless incomplete 
and exciting harmony. 

No inverted commas are used to indicate 
dialogue; instead, italics—as if there were 
merely a change in inflection. And Mitchell’s 
precise sense of his art and its purpose is 
shown by this simple device, which is integral 
to his effect. Inverted commas would kill his 
prose by isolating the speaker, cutting him 
out into an artificial space. The space-time 
here is the folk-mind. And in the same way 
the general punctuation has a law quite unlike 
that of ordinary prose. The unit is not 
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grammatical sense, but the breath of the 
speaker. Over the whole possible arc of state- 
ment only commas are used; the stop comes 
when the breath fails. Change the commas to 
the stops which punctuation rules would 
require, and you get a chopped-up result that 
kills the whole flow, kills the complex contra- 
puntal run of voices, the polyphonic back- 
ground. 

Mitchell was born in 1901 in Aberdeenshire, 
of farming stock, tried journalism, served 
eight years in the army as a clerk, visited 
Central America with an archaeologist, and 
between 1928 and his death in 1935 wrote 
sixteen books. 

That visit to the culture of the extinct Mayas 
was not a holiday. We cannot understand 
Mitchell’s work and its depth unless we see 
the part played in it by his anthropological 
passions. He followed the Perry-Elliot Smith 
School of Diffusionists, whose conclusions were 
(I think) erroneous, but who made the first 
great imaginative effort to penetrate the nature 
of the developments and movements begetting 
civilisation; they believed that the initial stages 
were carried on by groups in a sort of golden- 
age, pacific, based in fertility-rituals. This 
conception is never absent from Mitchell’s 
work; it appears directly in his trilogy in many 
ways, particularly in the symbol of the Standing 
Stones; indirectly it gives a depth, a perpetual 
haunting of unknown spaces, a poignant echo 
of lost spiritual harmonies. Without under- 
standing it we cannot understand the implica- 
tions of his indictment of class-society. The 
dream-avenues of complex recession are what 
give richness to his perspectives of history. 

One more point. There is much in common 
between Mitchell and D. H. Lawrence, and 
it is instructive to compare them. Both men 
were obsessed by the feeling of a lost earth, 
both came out of the common people, both 
had psychologically a need to identify the 
mother-image with the lost earth. And 
(interestingly) when Mitchell comes to describe 
the dissolutiqgn of personality his whole style 
nears that of Lawrence; both writers describe 
moral phenomena in terms of bodily sensations 
(e.g. Chris’s sense of ‘‘filth’’ when Robert 
becomes spiritualised). 

So much for the likeness; but there it ends. 
Where Lawrence, in his quest for the lost 
earth, goes down into the strangling dark of 
his torment, into acclamation of blood and 
blood-sacrifice, Mitchell reposes on a faith that 
the past as the future holds an integration in 
love and work. Lawrence was the more 
capable craftsman, with many ranges; Mitchell 
is more restricted, and, however vivid the 
camaraderie of his eye and hand, has no great 
width of intellectual perception. But it is 
Mitchell who broadens into universal signifi- 
cance, into great art, and Lawrence who goes 
down into crankiness and crippled genius. 
Mitchell the communist comes through. 

It is not enough, however, to repeat that 
with jubilation. It is Mitchell, not us, who 
comes through. Our job is to grasp why 
Mitchell. as an individual creator succeeds, 
what powers and sources he draws on to feed 
the deep courage of his love, and out of what 
experiences as well as. what books comes his 
creatively kindling vision of history. And no 
slick formula will give us that clue, that 
imaginative focus, that realisation of the ful- 
ness of the changing life in men. 
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Johnny Noble : The Dream Sequence 


Simpson 


Theatre with a Method 


Enterprise and Co-operation 


by W. Davidson 


HEATRE WORKSHOP IS THE NAME ADOPTED 

by a group of actors and theatre tech- 

nicians at present working in the North of 
England. 

In 1937, Joan Littlewood, the group’s 
present producer, gathered together a semi- 
professional company called Theatre Union; 
in its short but adventurous career, this 
company included in its repertoire such plays 
as Fuente Ovejuna (its first English perfor- 
mance), The Good Soldier Schweik, from the 
novel of Jaroslav Hasek and Aristophanes’s 
Lysistrata, adapted into the form of a contem- 
porary social commentary. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war in 1939, 
the company had to disband, but in June 1945 
it was re-formed round a nucleus of some of 
its original members. Very soon a fully pro- 
fessional company under the present name. was 
installed at a rehearsal headquarters in Kendal. 

Theatre Workshop set out to justify the 
claim that of all the theatre groups in Britain 
it is unique in possessing and maintaining a 
clearly defined aesthetic theory as the basis 
of its work. This theory, tested and proved 
by the directors as a result of many years of 
research and experiment on theatre problems, 
is merely part of a broad general theory of 
aesthetics, based on the indivisibility of art and 
the social-economic structure Much historical 
study in the recent past has led to the con- 
clusion that all great art originated in the 
most progressive sections of society. It is 
apparent that in Britain to-day not as much 


art as we might hope for is being produced ~ 


from among the majority who are most 
actively implicated in the social changes taking 
place to-day. 

In Marxism and Poetry, Professor George 
Thompson says: ‘‘bourgeois poetry has lost 
touch with the underlying forces of social 
change. Its range has contracted—the range 
of its content and the range of its appeal. It is 
no longer the work of a people, or even of a 


class, but of a coterie . . . But all poetry is 
in origin a social act in which poet and people 
commune. Our poetry has been individualised 
to such a degree that it has lost touch with its 
source of life. It has withered at the root.’’ 
This is what Theatre Workshop feels about the 
theatre to-day. Later, Thompson writes: 
“* . . . they (the younger poets) do not know 
where to turn for new forms. If they are to 
recover the power to inspire, they must seek 
inspiration from the people.’’ This is what 
Joan Littlewood, the producer, and Ewan 
MacColl, the stage director, are attempting 
with the group around them. 

Theatre Workshop has set out to achieve 
this goal by revitalising the best traditions of 
the theatre of the past, in particular those of 
the Commedia dell’ Arte and the theatre of 
Moliére, and by developing new theatrical 
forms of their own. They endeavour to 
project the play directly into the lives of the 
audience. But the production aim is realism, 
not just naturalism. 

The normal modern theatre, with its rigid 
demarcation between stage and auditorium, is 
unsuitable for this purpose, and Theatre 
Workshop hopes eventually to play in a 
theatre of its own design. They make little 
or no use of naturalistic scenery of the ordinary 
kind, but different planes of action are con- 
sidered essential. Light is used, in a manner 
owing something to Adolph Appia, not merely 
to illuminate the actors but to create space and 
depth and to break the stage into acting areas 
with varying emotional and intellectual sig- 
nificance. For lighting the company uses its 
own specially designed switchboard, and 
sound, which is part of the texture of per- 
formance, is supplied by radio equipment and 
records. 

In this country there is no ‘‘school’’ of acting 
such as the representationalist in France or 
the several distinct schools in the U.S.S.R. 
Theatre Workshop believes that a clearly 


defined school of acting is an essential part 
of the living theatre, and they have adopted 
the Stanislavsky method as modified by 
Vakhtangov. Movement, both dance and 
mime, is also clearly defined and is modelled 
on the Central European School of Movement 
of Rudolph von Laban. Ewan MacColl has 
also made an extensive study of folk songs in 
his purpose of bringing popular culture into 
the theatre, and considerable use is made of 
them in the productions. 

Continuous training and education of the 
company are essential in order to progress 
towards the very high standards of acting and 
performance which Theatre Workshop has set 
itself. This training is extensive, and includes 
not only practical courses in physical education, 
dancing, voice production, singing and acting 
but also prescribed study courses in the history 
of the theatre, play construction, philosophy, 
literature, politics and other subjects. Décor 
is made the subject of special study, and the 
costumes and sets are designed and made in 
the company’s own workshop. 

The Theatre is run on a co-operative basis, 
and all members receive the same salary; it is 


an entirely self-supporting body, but receives — 


help from People’s Plays Ltd., in the matter of 
entertainment tax exemption for certain plays. 
Nearly all members of the company are 
primarily actors, but in addition each of them 
has other duties, such as décor designing, 
lighting, sound management, and secretarial 
work. At present the company consists of 
eighteen members of whom sixteen are players. 

On May 2nd of this year Theatre Workshop 
moved into new headquarters at Ormesby, 
Middlesborough, where the old wing of 
Ormesby Hall has been generously placed at 
the Company’s disposal by Lt. Col. J. B. 
Pennyman. Here the Company is setting up 
a drama school where actors and technicians 
will be trained to take their place with the 
Company on tour. It is also hoped to form 
a second company as soon as possible so that 
the two companies can alternate between tours 
and preparation for new productions. An 
independent advisory committee composed of 
representatives from the Tees-side Guild of 
Arts, the Tyneside Association for Music, 
Drama, and the Arts, the Council of Aris, 
Music and Drama in Northumberland, the 
Middlesborough Education Committee and 
various other local bodies has been formed and 
in addition to routine activities at Ormesby, 
other cultural activities such as week-end 
schools will be arranged. 

Theatre Workshop started performance in 
August 1945 with Johnny Noble and The Flying 
Doctor in the repertoire, and subsequently Don 
Perlimplin and Uranium 235 have been added. 
Since then, the Company have been continually 
on the road with only an occasional week 
‘‘out’’ for rehearsals. 

Johnny Noble is a documentary ballad-opera 
by Ewan MacColl and in it Theatre Workshop 
has discarded all that it considers worst in 
contemporary theatre and has set out to tell 
a simple story with no attempt at crude visual 
naturalism. The story is that of a young 
North-East coast fisherman, Johnny Noble, 
his unemployment and disillusionment, his 
love for Mary and the impact of world events 
on them. The play’s ending implies that 
things are very soon going to get back to 
‘‘normal’’—in other words, to recurrent de- 


_ pressions and threats of war, unless the common 


people take a more positive réle to prevent 
this from happening. It {s played entirely 
without set or scenery and considerable use 
is made of songs set to old North-East coast 
folk song airs. 


The Flying Doctor is one of Moliére’s 
earliest plays and has survived only as frag- 
ments. Theatre, Workshop has taken these, 
supplemented them from the notes left by 
Domenico Biancolelli, the famous Commedia 
dell’ Arte player, and produced a play which 
they believe is more in keeping with Moliére’s 
original conception than the ‘‘traditional’’ 
type of production. The play contains most 
of the traditional Commedia dell’ Arte 
characters, many of which are still with us. 
A small detail set is used, built on a rotating 
platform which is turned in full view of the 
audience to represent either the interior or 
exterior of a house. 


The Love of Don Perlimplin for Belisa in His 
Garden is the first production in this country 
of one of the finest works of the great con- 
temporary Spanish dramatist, Federico Garcia 
Lorca, who was murdered by the Fascists in 
Granada in 1936. It deals with the conflict 
between an old husband and young wife, and 
Lorca’s poetry and symbolism make this an 
extremely interesting piece of theatre. Dr. 
Luis Meana of Manchester University, who 
knew Lorca, has given valuable advice on this 
production. 


Ewan MacColl’s Uranium 235 is a documene 
tary play dealing with the problems raised by 
the recent discovery of methods for utilising 
atomic energy. It traces the history of thought 
into the fundamental nature of things from 
Democritus to the present, and is held together 
by dramatisation of contemporary events 
relevant to the theme. The nature of atomic 
structure and nuclear fission is explained in 
terms of dance and dialogue, and the play 
ends in a big trial scene in which the Scientist 
successfully turns the accusation of the Big 
Boss of having let loose terror on the world. 
Uranium 235 is the only full-length play in 


the repertory: the others are played two in an 
evening. 

Whilst valuing the support of theatre-lovers, 
Theatre Workshop has always tried to attract 
people who do not regularly go to the‘theatre, 
and in this the venture has been moderately 
successful. The Company has _ therefore 
played mostly in small theatres, halls and 
community centres, although on occasions big 
commercial theatres have been played. 

Audiences have been very varied, from miners 
and fishermen in Blyth, Northumberland, to 
steel workers at Frecheville Community 
Theatre, Sheffield, and have often included a 
fair proportion of non theatre-goers. Matinées 


* for school children are often arranged and a 


very high standard of appreciation has usually 
been found from children of fourteen and 
upwards. One of the most moving of aud- 
iences was one of children from German 
concentration camps, many of whom had 
been born in the camps. 

The Company has toured in the Industrial 
North and Midlands; in the near future Leeds 
University is being visited and in the summer 
a long tour in Scotland is being planned: for 
this project, the active support of the leaders 
of Scottish cultural life has been assured. 


It would be wrong, of course, to give the 
impression that the Company’s life has been 
one long triumphant tour. Only too often 
have the players known the misery of playing 
to rows and rows of empty seats, but somehow 
they have managed to keep going, despite the 
complete lack of financial support from any 
outside body. The occasional visits to areas 
such as Merseyside, Tees-side and Tyneside, 
where interest in theatre is very high, have 
proved that there is a public for this kind of 
theatre. 

Theatre Workshop believes that the theatre 
should be the synthesis of all the arts and it is 
their aim to achieve this, The Company is 
young yet and has a lot to learn. But the 
problems of resuscitating the theatre can and 
must be solved if the drama is to survive at all 
as a living art. 


Don Perlimplin and Belisa 


Simpson 
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Menari, a courting-dance from Celebes 


Rene. solo dance from Javanese classical ballet 


Photographs by Edith Tudor-Hart 


Indonesian Dancers in England by Beryl de Zoete 


HE MOST INSPIRING FEATURE OF THE FRENCH 

Colonial Exhibition of 1931 was the 

Balinese dancing and music which was 
performed there every evening—a living illus- 
tration to the wonderful pavilion of Indonesian 
art, which contained some of the greatest 
treasures of the Ethnological Museum at 
Batavia. Fascinating also, though much of the 
original splendour of their art has been lost, 
were the Cambogian dancers of French Indo- 
China, exponents of the same dance tradition. 
What an opportunity for the rulers of British 
India, Ceylon and Burma, to have shown India 
as the source of this tradition—India whose 
ancient dance-technique and epic themes 
permeate the arts of South-East Asia, where- 
wherever Indian influence reached. Yet of the 
wonderful dancers of Ceylon and Burma there 
was no trace; and the magnificent, immensely 
varied dances and dramas of British India were 
reduced to a few vulgar Nautch dances which 
were an insult to Indian, and a reproach to 
British, spectators. 

In France and Holland (as of course in the 
Soviet Union), the significance of dancing in 
the lives of unindustrialised peoples is an 
ethnological fact of recognised importance, 
and their museums reflect the sense that 
dancing is an essential expression of the soul 
of such people, inseparably linked with their 
religious and social life. The Musée Guimet 
and Musée de 1’Homme._ as well as the privately 
supported Archives Internationales de la 
Danse, organise frequent demonstrations of 
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dancing, dance-films and musical records, not 
only of their own empire but of all parts of the 
world. In Holland too, the dances of Java and 
Bali are a regular part of the cultural life of the 
museums of Amsterdam and Leyden. 

In London, though the seat of Empire, no 
museum has hitherto devoted part of its vast 
space to such a purpose, and our Empire 
builders would have been surprised to learn 
that choreology could have anything to do 
with the art of government. The great Indian 
dancers Shankar and Ram Gopal received no 
official encouragement; they came as a com- 
mercial venture to an ordinary theatre, and 
were supported by the enthusiasm of an 
audience willing to pay heavily to see them. 
But lately something has happened. Dancing 
which long ago climbed the slippery pole of 
Fashion, dressed in a tutu, has lately planted 
its international flag at the top of the rather 
sticky pole of Official Favour. The door one 
has so often knocked at in vain is, if not wide 
open, at least ajar. 

In liberated Europe, where not even a clown 
can stir except as an official priority, that 
privilege has been granted to a group of young 
Indonesians from Holland, who during the 
war kept their souls alive by practising the 
dances of their native islands, and now present 
them to us as an expression of the traditions 
they love and aspire to revive. Dancers for 
the first time are accepted as cultural am- 
bassadors. They are touring England under 
the wing of the Arts Council; our National 


Ballet has received ‘them at Covent Garden, 
while a famous Cambridge don and the 
Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
are among their sponsors. 

Yes, something has really happened. Young 
men are returning from military service or from 
imprisonment in the East, who have conceived 
a strong human affection and deep admiration 
(quite different from official toleration) for the 
people of those countries and for the arts 
through which they express their relation to 
the seen and unseen world. Is it possible 
that this new spirit of comradeship and ad- 
miration may prove stronger than the old 
political mentality and that the international 
language of dance, the universal language of 
the rhythmic human body, may unite and heal 
the fractured world before it is too late? 

We have lately seen in Berto Pasuka’s 
powerfully expressive Ballets Négres a re- 
markable example of the negro faculty for 
stylised, concerted improvisation, under the 
influence of rhythmic emotion. In _ the 
Javanese dancers you will not find anything 
of the sort; the scale of movement is much 
more complicated, the emotion infinitely 
stylised and restrained. It may seem to you 
at first that the dance is almost static; but the 
more you study the dancers the more you will 
see that behind the imperturbable face and 
subtle movements of the body there is an 
intensity of life which you will generally look for 


in vain among the animated dancers of the 
West. 


The Javanese dancer is expressing a 
spiritual event. The Balinese have a word for 
this inner life of the dancer. They call it Jain 
pikiran, the ‘‘other thought’’ or attitude of 
mind. Of course this possession is charac- 
teristic of all great dancers, and without it 
there is no great art at all, whether in East or 
West. The relation between this state of mind 
of the dancer and the music to which he 
dances is a very intimate one, almost an 
identity of imagery and emotion. Music can 
never be arbitrarily chosen to ‘‘go with’’ a 
dance; every dance has its essential music, in 
which the dancer lives while he dances. 


The Indonesian dancers now among us, not 
having a gamelan (native orchestra) are obliged 
to dance to records, except in the popular folk 
dances of Sumatra and Celebes, where they are 
accompanied by European instruments, the 
music bearing a strong resemblance to the 
melodies and manner of Hawaii. These 
dances are accessible to every understanding 
and are often very charming, but the high 
lights of the performance are the classical 
Javanese combats, illustrating a variety of 
styles within the classical dance technique; the 
magnificent Kelono, that most famous of 
Javanese solo dances, which mimes a king’s 
toilet, in preparation for meeting his beloved, 
and his restrained frenzy of delight as she 
appears to the eye of his imagination; a 
classical, masked burlesque of the same highly 
refined dance, performed by the same dancer 
and of an irresistible comique; a Monkey 
Dance, and the splendid and intriguing Pentjak, 
a form of self-defence practised throughout 
Indonesia and Malaya, which, beside its visual 
beauty, will appeal to the student of Taoism 
as a wonderful demonstration of that philo- 
sophy. 

Of course the story behind these classical 
fighting dances is familiar to the Javanese 
and of great importance. The status of the 
warriors, whether they be of the most refined 
nobility or of a coarser human mould, or of 
demonic character, determines the style and 
ethos of the dance. They are drawn from the 
Javanese cycle of Pandji, a prince who appears 
again and again in Balinese dance drama, and 
from the epics Mahabharata and Ramayana; 
and familiarity with the great Indian epics is 
almost the best preparation for an under- 
standing of the ethical significance which 
permeates every movement of these subtle and 
magnificent dances. 


There are a few outstanding dancers in this 
group of amateurs drawn from many walks of 
life; they are those who come from the great 
courts of Java, where a training in the classical 
dance is part of the moral education of youth. 
They shall remain anonymous, according to 
the tradition of their native island. One of 
them is also a fine leader of the only Balinese 
dance they perform: the popular and very 
unclassical Djanger. 


Each dance is charmingly introduced and 
commented by Soeripno, who has contributed 
a short article on the dance and drama of 
Indonesia to a booklet which may be obtained 
on any bookstall. The same booklet contains 
a short essay on Indian influences in South-East 
Asian dance. The proceeds from its sale 
and from the performances will be devoted 
to the establishment of an Indonesian 
Student’s House in London. 


The Pottery of Bernard Leach 


Twenty-six Significant Years 


by LS Haile 


N THE SUMMER OF 1944, WHEN FLYING BOMBS 

brought their demonstration of misdirected 

Progress, I discovered a heartening oasis of 
validity and constructive intelligence. It was 
not in an ivory tower, not a prefabricated 
illusion ignoring the torn world outside, but 
a place of clay, a striking microcosm, built on 
an understanding and awareness of living, of 
what that world must become to be whole 
again. Searching for men who still, in Coo- 
maraswamy’s phrase, earn money in order to 
work, not work in order to earn money, I came 
upon potters tending a kiln, while in its re- 
assuring flames viscous glazes reflected their 
molten surfaces. Finally the men turned away 
for a glass of beer and talk of tomorrow’s 
work, cooling themselves in the wind that 
blows across St. Ives Bay. For this was in 
Cornwall, in the workshops where Bernard 
Leach began potting in England twenty-six 
years ago. Throughout June the Berkeley 
Galleries were marking these fecund years with 
an exhibition of his pottery, a very tangible 
proof that this homage is not misplaced. 

When he came to St. Ives in 1920 Leach 
already was a skilled and imaginative potter; 
he had worked ten years in Japan, at first under 
the master potter Kenzan and later with his own 
kiln, He is a rare craftsman who has fused 
into a vital and personal idiom the two potting 
traditions of England and the Far East, 
causing some critics to complain that his 
forms and brushwork are ‘‘too Japanese’’— 
or ‘‘too Chinese,’’ according to their vague 
impressions of those cultures. Thus the young 
Henry Moore might have been accused of 
being “‘too Mayan,’’ Zadkine of being “‘too 
African,’’ Gauguin of being “*too Eastern,’’ 
with no thought for the relationships which 
must develop when similar problems are 
attacked by sensitive craftsmen using the same 
materials, nor for the legitimate attraction 
that other, sympathetic solutions have for 
every conscious artist. 

This exhibition is of work made for use not 
for profit—use in the sense of transcending 
while including practical, utilitarian criteria. 
Leach, through his work, expresses simply, 
‘*these are my materials, this my function, this 
is what I wish to say,’’ and says it with insis- 
tence and sensibility to the eye which is not 
bleared by prejudice. “‘Says what?’’. . . 

There was once a man, one of our best 
artists and a potter, who took some tiles he had 
made to a Bond Street gallery. The delicately 
manicured young man employed there, deeply 
wounded, held a tile a moment between thumb 
and forefinger tips, let it fall to a softly uphol- 
stered settee. ‘‘We are not interested in 
crafts,’’ he said. It is not related whether the 
artist asked, ‘‘ Not even the craft of painting?”’ 
—but the story is sad evidence that the nine- 
teenth century artificial divorce between ‘‘arts 
and crafts,’’—artificial though sanctified by 
our education authorities—dies a hard death. 
There is no evidence from any springtime of 
the arts to show that the free form of a pot 
has less potentiality than a brushdrawing or a 


sculptured figure to act as a vehicle for an 
imaginative interpretation of reality. A fine 
pot can be that artifact; that is what it has to 
say, but not to those for whom it is ‘‘just 
another vase.’’ 

It is not asked of the twentieth century 
metropolitan that he approach pottery with 
the same unprejudiced surrender as the Chinese 
farmers who brought Sung pots to an English 
official, not because they knew their dynasties, 
but because, holding these pots, they ‘‘felt 
their power.’’ However, the visitor to the 
Berkeley Galleries should try to hold one of 
the bowls in his two hands to feel the contribu- 
tion the tactile appeal of the surface makes to 
his enjoyment, and, on turning the bowl over, 
to experience the pleasant shock of seeing the 
correct, intuitive relation between foot, body 
and lip, comparable to sensing the inevitable 
rhythm of a well-grown tree. A pot is a work 
to hold, intimately to know in contemplation, 
and Leach’s best work evokes a memory of 
music enjoyed, speaking of a happiness at being 
alive. 

In this exhibition the colours and textures 
are the result of firing stoneware and porcelain 
to their correct maturing temperatures, under 


C. Wilson 


Cider Jar 


conditions of kiln atmosphere which were 
originally the outcome of the early Chinese 
kiln design and wood fuel; just as the grand 
colour of salt-glazed Bellarmines was not 
a ‘‘new line’? worked out on paper in an 
industrial designer’s office but an equally 
logical result of materials well used. Stone- 
ware and porcelain are non-porous, vitrified 
bodies: stoneware is not translucent. Every 
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Decorated Pot 


clay has its proper forms, colours, surfaces, 
and gay Italian majolica is as inevitably right 
as is Korean celadon; but no clay can give such 
a moving sense of power and timelessness as 
the early stoneware of China. In taking this 
clay for one of his media Leach accepts the 
method of firing and the range of colour it 
dictates. 

The “‘realist’’ will cry that Leach is a 
devitalised reactionary, that he yearns for a 
mythical age long past. The ‘‘realist’’ is 
wrong. As a sound artist this potter takes 
what tools suit his purpose; his kiln is oil-fired 
with an electric blower. He does reject the 
total mechanisation of an up-to-date American 
ceramic plant, not through any dislike of 
science as such, but from his being a potter; 
the production of dinner-ware in Ohio has 
little to do with pottery. Does a painter hate 
scientific thought because he will not become 
a photographer? The contribution science can 
make to living and the materials of art must be 
weighed in the balance of an all-embracing 
philosophy, not vice versa: otherwise—atom 
bombs. 

Some of these stoneware pots at the Berkeley 
demanded a glaze varied only by the play of 
flames in an open firing; others have brushwork 
inseparable from their form, applied with all 
Leach’s understanding of the character of a 
brush, now giving . . . now withholding. The 
rich, happy contrast between the glazed and 
unglazed areas of these pots is like that between 
a woman’s hair and her clear skin. 

Twenty-five years ago Leach and Staite 
Murray alone represented English pottery. 
Now it would be difficult to find a good potter 
here who has not, at some time, been a pupil 
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of one of them. Their 
influence on potters and 
public has been enor- 
mous in England and, 
especially since the pub- 
lication of Leach’s A 
Potter’s Book, keenly felt 
in the U.S.A. Those who 
would know more will 
find this book enjoyable 
reading—not another 
Pottery-without-Tears 
textbook but an artist’s 
survey of living. 

The public reaction to 
St. Ives ware has led 
some of our larger manu- 
facturers—more power 
to them—to regain a 
greater plasticity of form 
and interest in qualities 
proper to clay, although 
writers usually ignore the 
true source of these 
improvements and credit 
them to fabled industrial 
designers. 

The exhibition includes 
tiles and drawings, some 
of which the writer, 
dogmatic about pictorial 
art, finds too remote 
justly to evaluate; but 
to those more catholic 
they will speak with 

C. Wilson lyticism and imagination, 
while the fine colours of 
the tiles should please 

most architects. 


Leach has been 
able considerably 
to pre senve 


the quality of his 
individual pieces in 
the work produced 
by his team of crafts- 
men at St. Ives. He 
has found the num- 
ber of potters related 
to a scale of produc- 
tion that can com- 
bine an economic, 
rhythmic output with 
a sense of individual 
responsibility towards 
each piece produced, 
allowing them a live- 
lihood from the sale 
of their work. The 
considerations which 
make this possible 
are set out in his 
foreword to the cata- 
logue. Of course, 
this workshop could 
be expanded, the out- 
put multiplied many 
times, such is the 
demand for St. Ives 
ware. But for Leach 
poetic values have 
first consideration 
and, for him, pottery 
is vocational, not, as 
is a job for too many 
people, an  uncon- 


Plate and Mug 


genial means of earning money to retire 
from work as soon as possible. The signifi- 
cance of this attitude is that our needs could 
be so produced were their manufacture for 
use, not for profit; if all our utensils had the 
same relation to what we now use as St. Ives 
pottery has to Stoke ‘‘art ware,’’ our children 
would not need to be taught (sic) ‘‘art appre- 
ciation’’ in hideous schools. 

A Socialist Government less pressed for time 
and necessities would see in Leach’s incentive 
to production the freedom which is the only 
freedom—that of a vocational society volun- 
tarily co-operating. But artists like Leach find 
themselves tied by licences and regulations 
made for large scale industry. It would be in 
the interests of the whole community if these 
restrictions were removed from those who 
could be trusted not to abuse such absence of 
control. What would the Arts Council say if 
the Ministry of Supply controlled the number 
of poems a writer could produce, or whether 
Alan Rawsthorne composed a quartet or a 
symphony? 

To him who cannot see any affinity with the 
better constructivist sculpture in the intuitive 
forms of the large cider jar and of the pot, 
robust, geometrically carved, here illustrated; 
or who wishes to own none of the pieces 
shown, it cannot but be said: ‘‘ Here is an art 
of which you know little. Look at English 


slipware and medieval jugs, at Fulham salt- 
glaze, at Etruscan jars and the pots of T’ang 
and Sung; then return to perceive how Leach 
has learnt and carried forward for a new 
generation the art of pottery in England.”’ © 


C. Wilson 


In Search of New Music 


by Thomas Russell 


TRADE UNION IS OFTEN ADVERSELY CRITI- 

cised for its insistence on the purely 

economic welfare of its members, but 
while the safeguarding of this primary interest 
will always be of first importance, many unions 
have begun to take a wider view of their res- 
ponsibility to members. Among these is the 
Musicians’ Union. 

Early in the war, a section of the Musicians’ 
Union was formed at the instigation of a 
group of arrangers, copyists and composers. 
It was to be devoted to the problems of a type 
of musician who, working frequently by 
himself, and not attached to groups as orches- 
tral players are, was defenceless against external 
exploitation and against his own dangerous 
individualism. The establishment of this 
section, known as the Arrangers, Composers 
and Copyists Section, attracted many musi- 
cians who were previously unorganised, and 
once their main economic problems had been 
dealt with, the larger questions of their general 
livelihood and welfare were brought under 
review. 


It was clear to the moving spirits that com- 
posers suffered greatly, both subjectively and 
objectively, from their isolation. Cut off from 
the main body of musical life, unable to hear 
their works during their early formative years, 
their development was bound to be hampered. 
Without public performances, little of their 
work, however promising, would reach the 
ears Of those who, by their frequent appear- 
ances in public, might help to make a com- 
poser’s name known. 

In face of this situation, the A.C.C.S. set up 
a Committee for the Promotion of New Music, 
which soon included the names of many of 
our composers, and which met under the 
presidency of Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams, 
with Arthur Bliss as chairman. For the first 
few years, the heavy work and responsibility 
of organiser and secretary was undertaken by 
Francis Chagrin, himself a gifted arranger and 
composer. 

Reading panels of qualified musicians were 
formed, whose duty it was to study the scores 
submitted to them, and to decide which works 
merited an introduction to the public. Fort- 
nightly performances were arranged, to which 
the public was admitted free, and compositions 
which came generally under the heading of 
chamber music were presented by artists who 
gave their services in this good cause. There 
were some unusual features to these chamber 
music recitals. In the first place, the members 
of the audience were furnished with a carefully 
prepared form on which they were asked to 
record their impressions of each work heard, 


and to say whether, in their opinion, it should 
be recommended to concert organisers for 
inclusion in their programmes. This experi- 
ment in seeking mass opinion was given up 
later, when it was found that the remarks 
became stereotyped and unhelpful. 

A more interesting novelty was the dis- 
cussion which took place at the end of each 
recital. This was usually opened by a speaker 
chosen beforehand, but any member of the 
audience was entitled to express his reactions 
to the music, and to enlarge upon its merits or 
demerits. The composer was often present at 
these discussions, and it was the opinion of the 
Committee that the immediate reaction of an 
interested audience would help to break down 
his isolation, and to guide his work along more 
practical lines. The holding of these dis- 
cussions has been the subject of much argu- 
ment. Many musicians thought that such 
direct, not always well-informed, and some- 
times foolish criticism might discourage the 
composer, or injure his naturally sensitive 
susceptibilities. In certain cases this might 
have been so, but composers have often 
appeared to welcome the opportunity of ex- 
plaining their artistic outlook, and have not 
hesitated to defend themselves against harsh 
or ill-considered judgments. 

However that may be, the greatest value of 
the scheme was that it enabled apprentice 
composers to hear in performance what had 
previously existed only in their minds or on 
paper. 

These recitals attracted widespread attention, 
and the Decca Gramophone Company agreed 
to record those chamber works which were 
finally selected as being worthy of an intro- 
duction to the widest possible public. A list of 
recommended works was issued from time to 
time, drawing the attention of concert pro- 
moters and artists to compositions considered 
to have passed the experimental stage. In 
connection with this final selection a curious 
criticism was heard. As the Committee itself 
was, as I have explained, made up very largely 
of composers, it was natural that they should 
submit their own works to the judgment of 
the reading panels in the hope that perfor- 
mances might be secured. It was, perhaps, no 
less natural that those composers with the 
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energy and foresight to interest themselves 
in the Committee’s work should be among the 
more original minds of those applying to the 
panels, or that some of the works chosen 
should prove to be written by committee 
members. Cynics immediately pounced on 
these few choices with the accusation that the 
Committee was in effect no more than a mutual 
benefit society. For a time it was a question of 
whether members of the Committee should 
forego the right of submitting their work, but- 
the mere fact that so many composers were 
already among their ranks, and the very 
obvious nature of the canard restored good 
sense on the matter. Indeed, the way of the 
pioneer is not easy. 

Orchestral works presented something of a 
problem to the Committee, as the costs 
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involved in the engagement of an orchestra 
placed a full concert performance of symphonic 
works beyond reach. A compromise was 
made with the establishment of a series of 
Experimental Rehearsals, in which the chosen 
compositions were publicly rehearsed and 
played through at the same session. These 
rehearsals have been far less frequent than the 
chamber music recitals, partly owing to the 
greater cost, but also to the smaller number of 
symphonic works submitted to the reading 
panels. Up to date, sixty-six recitals, and 
nine experimental rehearsals have been held. 
At symphonic rehearsals, the same procedure 
is followed as for the fortnightly recitals, 
except that the orchestra is paid its normal 
rehearsal fee, while the composer, or a sym- 
pathetic conductor, takes charge of the work. 
The usual discussion takes place. 

As the C.P.N.M. had no funds, all organising 
work was carried out on a voluntary basis, and 
this continued even when a grant was received 
from C,E.M.A. and subsequently renewed by 
the Arts Council. Other grants were made by 
the Musicians’ Union, and from _ private 
sources, but, as with all such original schemes, 
lack of capital has been a serious drawback. 

Although the list of recommended works is 
circulated to all those able to make use of it, 
the work of the C.P.N.M. is handicapped from 
the point of view of output by the inability 
of the average concert-giver to include more 
than a bare minimum of unfamiliar music in 
his programmes. So that while the young 
composer does benefit greatly from the ex- 
perience of hearing his works performed soon 
after their composition, he has so far gained 
little from their introduction to the public. 

The London Philharmonic Orchestra is at 
present taking the first steps towards coping 
with the matter along its own lines. A music 
advisory panel has been formed of professional 
musicians outside the membership of the 
Orchestra, and all symphonic scores which 
reach the Orchestra’s office are passed on to 
the panel. Some works are chosen for per- 
formance, others for rehearsal only, and the 
Orchestra undertakes to follow the recom- 
mendations of the panel. The first composi- 
tions chosen under this scheme will be pre- 
sented to the public in the 1946-7 season of 
London concerts. 

Music publishers have also played some 
part in furthering the interests of young com- 
posers. Outstanding instances are those of 
Benjamin Britten with Messrs. Boosey & 
Hawkes, and Michael Tippett with Messrs. 
Schott and Co. These two composers have 
benefitted greatly from the confident support 
and publicity provided by their commercial 
representatives, but they are fortunate excep- 
tions. In the ordinary way, a music publisher 
can have little interest in a young composer 
until his works have already made some way 
with the public or with concert-giving bodies. 
Unless, of course, the work of the Committee 
for the Promotion of New Music forms a 
basis for such interest. It is not unusual to see 
representatives of publishing firms at the 
recitals and rehearsals organised by this 
Committee. 

Of the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music there is little new to be said, 
beyond the fact that this year it has taken up 
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The Right Place to Begin 
A Fresh Approach to Culture at School 


by Peter Hewett 


NE ENTIRELY HEALTHY RESULT OF THE WAR 

has been a widespread new interest in 

‘‘cultural’’ affairs. This appetite needs 
‘o be satisfied in many ways: but it is easy for 
those who cater for this popular enthusiasm 
to forget that its impulse must be regularly re- 
newed from our schools. From the schools 
we derive our audience and our future artists. 
How many adults have been given a per- 
manent hatred for the mere name of Shakes- 
peare by inadequate education? How many 
people suffer from what they imagine is a 
permanent distaste for lyric poetry because 
they chanted Wordsworth on the. dancing 
daffodils in a cold classroom between the 
scripture and the arithmetic? But the associa- 
tion goes much deeper than this. 


In the middle-ages and indeed up to the 
eighteenth century, England had a coherent 


curriculum in its schools, however tiny the 
number of pupils: from its basis in a study of 
classical society there emerged a set of ideas, 
petrified if you like, but all-sided, on every 
branch of human thought. The Industrial 
Revolution finally broke up the validity of 
these ideas, but substituted nothing except an 
increasing specialisation for the wealthy or 
able, and an increasingly vocational training 
for the Aoi polloi. The three R’s, taught in 
every primary school with plentiful helpings of | 
scripture, are the simplest example of capita- 
lism providing the masses with the bare mini- 
mum of literacy necessary to satisfy the 
technical requirements of industrial labour. 
But in the last forty or fifty years a silent 
revolution has been going on whose implica- 
tions are still yet not studied fully in relation to 
the ‘‘cultural’’ field. Every new venture in art 
or poetry or drama should be aware of the 
possible audience and recruiting-ground of the 
schools, and the extent to which these are im- 
poverished by a lack of understanding in 
teachers or local authorities, and inadequate 
support from adult ‘‘cultural’’ circles. 

Some of what were, till recently, the worst 
features of ‘‘cultural life’? in the secondary 
schools are now being broken down: among 
them the absurd dichotomy between the Arts 
and the Sciences which seemed likely to be a 
permanency ten or fifteen years ago. The 
scientists were encouraged to despise the arts 
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again its pre-war activities with a festival in 
London. The international character of this 
organisation means that only a limited oppor- 
tunity can be offered to British composers, 
but it should be remembered that the early 
reputation of William Walton, for example, 
owed much to the performances given to his 
compositions by the I.S.C.M. 

The B.B.C. has always been to the forefront 
in the presentation of works by living British 
composers, although it has done rather less in 
this direction during the last years. It is to be 
hoped that with the establishment of the new 
cultural programme greater opportunities will 
be made available, as the benefit of a broadcast 
performance of a composer’s work is too 
obvious to need stressing. 

Ordinary concert-giving societies are faced 
with an almost insuperable problem in doing 
justice to the production of our young com- 
posers, since the general public displays an 
unshakeable determination not to attend con- 
certs in which figure unfamiliar works. Several 
orchestras which receive grants from the Arts 
Council make it a point of honour to include 
less familiar works, not always by British com- 
posers, in their programmes. The result is 
painfully monotonous. Sometimes, a new 
work is hidden among a number of composi- 
tions whose popularity has been proved; but 
the public shows a sixth sense in divining the 
presence of something new, and so stays away. 
Programmes entirely devoted to new works 


fail as a foregone conclusion, and after exacting 
extra rehearsal and preparation involve the 
hardy promoters in financial loss. 

Is there an answer to this fundamental prob- 
lem of our musical life? I think there is, but 
it is no easy or rapid answer. On the contrary, 
the artistic curiosity and the intellectual energy 
needed to accept new movements in music can 
only come as a result of careful education and 
training. The question is bound up with all 
the institutions of our musical life, and cannot 
be solved until that life is healthy. 

It is interesting and, I think, significant to 
note that in the nineteenth century, when 
symphonic institutions in this country hardly 
existed, British composers wrote nothing but 
choral music. They were assured of some per- 
formances by the many choral societies to be 
found all over the country. But as soon as 
symphony orchestras became established and 
reliable, a new school of symphonic conductors 
grew up, beginning with Sir Edward Elgar, 
whose close connection with the London 
Symphony Orchestra was a great influence in 
his life, and going on through Bax, Delius, 
Holst and Vaughan Williams to Walton and 
Britten. I am confident that, with better and 
more numerous orchestras, wider oppor- 
tunities of musical education for the young 
listener up to the age of twenty-five, and fuller 
possibilities for such bodies as the C.P.N.M., 
the future of British composition can be a 
glorious one. But it will not become estab- 
lished by accident. 


students as prigs or pansies, and~ the arts 
students to despise the scientists as soulless 
robots. The major Universities and not a 
few much-publicised ‘‘philosophers’’ are still 
not free from this childish delusion, planted 
sedulously in their minds at the most im- 
pressionable period of their public or grammar- 
school education. The picture of an all-round 
man—a specialist in one field (since technicians 
and experts are more than ever required in our 
technological society), who has also wide 
interests and some skills in as many fields. as 
possible, is beginning to appear as the object 
of higher education, soon we hope to be the 
right of all the children of Britain. This 
twentieth century modification of a Leonardo 
Seems a good objective, provided that it is not 
allowed to consist merely in cramming pupils 
with scraps of unassimmilated information, 
so that a seventeen-year-old who could talk 
about Bartok or Matisse would be considered 
educated. Any attempt to ‘‘teach taste’’ is 
bound to defeat its own objects. What then, 
can be done? 

As purely illustrative material, here are some 
of the activities of a Secondary School just 
outside London, most of them in operation 
but some as yet in the planning stage. In many 
schools, cultural life is confined to the sixth 
form pupils, a minority destined often for 
academic careers; but in this school an attempt 
is made to include the majority, who leave at 
sixteen plus after school certificate. 

LipraRy. This con- 
tains about 2,000 volumes 
and is run by a library 
committee consisting of 
a master with sixth form 
assistants. Research 
facilities and a strong 
research section are pro- 


vided for all classes. 
Propaganda on new 
accessions is made 


throughout the school, 
and borrowing encour- 
aged by various means. 
Each sixth form pupil 
looks after a section (e.g. 
Modern History, French 
Literature) and keeps it 
tidy and well organised. 
A range of periodicals 
is taken including Han- 

; sard, Keesing, The Econo- 
mist, The Spectator, The New Statesman, The 
Listener and so forth, which is used for essay 
work as well as being read for general 
interest. 

LITERATURE. A dramatic society, moribund 
during the V-bomb attacks, is being revived, 
and will include a junior section as well as the 
usual seniors. Play-readings and full scale 
productions are undertaken. Eleven and 
twelve-year-olds are now running a competition 
in play production organised entirely by them- 
selves. Forms are taken to see repertory and 
professional shows, and the performances are 
keenly studied. The whole school (730 pupils) 
saw Henry V, and the material of this film is 
used to illustrate such subjects as the Eliza- 
bethan theatre, voice production, and late 
mediaeval history as well as in the actual 
teaching of Shakespeare and drama. Pupils 
are encouraged to see or to hear on the radio 
any plays they are studying—and sometimes 
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‘editorial boards. 


parties are got up for this purpose. But ‘‘non- 
academic’’ visits are also made, e.g. to Blithe 
Spirit by the Sixth Form, and to a Unity 
Theatre production by fourteen-year-olds re- 
cently. 

Classes on newspapers have been held, 
which deal with production as well as editorial 
policy, where the pupils compare the treatment 
of news stories in different papers, discuss the 
role of advertising and the appeal to special 
audiences. Précis work is taught partly as 
reportage. Essays are read aloud in class and 
criticised by other pupils, the writer having 
the last word in reply to their comments: this 
is treated as practice in public speaking as well 
as for the usual academic requirements. Many 
forms have their own wall newspapers and 
Much remains to be done, 
and among ideas under consideration is a 
‘Gallery Club’’ for the upper school pupils, 
which would make regular visits to London 
theatres. 

Art. The permanent Art Room has fre- 
quent exhibitions of pupils’ work: Discussion 
classes are held, and life classes and open-air 
classes where possible. A Sketch Club meets 


weekly to work on special drawings or paint- 
ings: at intervals a member of the staff or a 
pupil criticises the works on view and a dis- 
cussion is held. Many pupils went to the 
recent Picasso, Constable, and Klee Exhibi- 
tions, and there are regular visits to the 
National and Tate Galleries. Non-artists are 
drawn into this, and all sixth formers are 
taken through a short course on the nature 
of the visual arts with the epidiascope, showing 
modern as well as classical works, mainly in 
colour. A party with sketch books went to 
Kew last summer, and this practice is to be 
extended. A one-man show was _ held 
recently, the whole art-room being given 
over to the water-colours of one promising 


pupil: art critics and reporters visited the 
show. 
Music. The whole school has ‘‘appre- 


ciation’’ classes as well as the usual singing. 
The mixed school gives opportunities for four- 
part choirs, which had been widely used in the 
early part of the war, and are now being revived. 
An orchestra is being resuscitated after its 
collapse when a landmine destroyed most of 
the instruments. Lectures on the terminology 
of music and the instruments of an orchestra 
are given regularly to 15-17 year olds. 
Perhaps the most important single develop- 
ment is due to the pure chance that the BBC 
ran a series of ‘‘Music for the Masters’’ 
concerts at a hall near the school and we. were 
able to get blocks of seats. More. than 200 
children from this one school now attend these 
concerts. weekly, the programme being 


“afinounced beforehand. Attendancé is com- 
‘pletely voluntary but in fact there is keen com- 
petition for the tickets. Voluntary lunch-time 
gramophone sessions for pupils and staff 
include works which are to be performed at the 
public concerts. Many of the pupils take full 
scores with them: and children whose idea of 
**classical’’ music was limited entirely to the 
Warsaw Concerto, the first movement of 
Tschaikovsky’s B Flat Concerto and the 
Waltzes of Strauss, are completely converted 
to serious music and excited by it in the same 
way as they were previously moved only by 
swing music. So another fatal dichotomy— 
that between ‘‘jazz’’ and ‘‘classics,’’ is being 
steadily dissolved. 

OTHER Arts. A craft section, needlework, 
cookery and housecraft rooms all make con- 
tributions to the child’s 
perception of his | 
surroundings and make |, 
him more aware of 
textiles, materials and 
forms. All sixth for- 
mers have some lessons 
on architecture, illus- 
trated by modern books 
and periodicals, and 
local buildings are dis- 
cussed; lower in the 
school the pupils write 
up in essay form their 
own designs for houses, 
schools and even 
kitchens. 

RADIO AND FILM. 
This is a very recent 
development. Pupils 
are encouraged to 
visit films and listen to 
radio on a selective basis. Far too many 
people visit the local cinema regularly, and at 
most choose their films on title or star, ignoring 
reviews and producers and other relevant data, 
just as they turn on the radio and leave it on 
until they go to bed. A few classes on film and 
radio in general produced the idea of reviews 
by pupils and the collation of printed reviews 
in newspapers and periodicals, which are put 
on view in the library. Also the provision of 
a typed list of the most interesting radio pro- 
grammes with short notes. This seems the 
beginning of an important movement to 


change the habit pattern of acquiescent cinema- 


going and passive radio listening. 

Debating Societies have given place to a 
“‘Commerce Society’’ which invites public 
figures in almost any field for talks and dis- 
cussions after school. 

There are dozens of other aspects of ‘‘cul- 
tural’’ work in the schools, for which there 
is no room in this article. But one final 
point is perhaps worth making to readers 
of Our Time. Everyone active or interested in 
any part of the “‘cultural field’’ should con- 
sider how they can forward this vital work. In 
the school I have been describing we are con- 
centrating less on visitors who are merely 
lecturers or academic figures and more on 
those who are creating something. The vast 
number of writers, instrumentalists, actors, 
scientists and so forth who live in London or 
any large centre could hardly spend their time 
more valuably than in visiting schools and 
building the audiences and creators of the 
future. 
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Films 


FROM THIS DAY FORWARD.  B.K.O. 
Radio. 


THE YEARS BETWEEN. Sydney Box 
ARTAMANOV AND SONS. Mosfilm. 


THE DARK CORNER. Twentieth Century 
Fox. 


AMERICA’S NIGHT CLUBS. 
Time. 


Reviewed by a ohn Mortimer 


HEY’RE BACK. THEY ARE THE MEN WHO 

are wearing their uniforms for the last 

forty days leave; the flight-lieutenant who 
wonders what it will feel like being an under- 
clerk, the major who has put an advertisement 
in the personal column, the sergeant who 
would like a job out of doors. What will 
become of them, whether their future will be 
enriched by their past, or whether they will 
drift towards disillusion and despair, is one 
of the most important subjects a film could 
have. The Americans and ourselves have both 
tackled it. The Americans have done quite 
decently. 

From This Day Forward begins in an Army 
Employment Bureau. A sergeant wants a job. 
They give him forms to fill in. The forms ask 
many questions, but the most important they 
do not ask. Has he ever been hungry? Does 
he love -his wife? Was he ever out of work? 
How does he feel about things? Most 
straightforwardly the film replies: He was an 
ordinary man, a skilled turner. He loved his 
wife, who worked in a bookshop and visited 
his in-laws who lived in tenements in the Bronx. 
He got into a scrape with the police. Got out 
of work; got drunk, got in again when the war 
started, and lived a curious sort of life working 
on night-shift—no life for a married man. 
Then he got his calling-up papers. On his last 
morning he and his wife got up too late. 
There was no milk in the house and she 
dropped an egg. They almost quarrelled. He 
ran off and she looked out of a window and 
cried. 

Now he is looking for a job. ‘‘Nowadays,”’ 
says a man behind him in the queue, ‘‘you’ve 
got to have a trade. I never had a trade, 
except dropping bombs.’’ That is another 
problem. The film gives no facile answers, 
except to show that human beings are, on the 
whole, prepared to risk anything, and that 
although there are so few signs of real changes 
in life, nothing will prevent people acting on 
the assumption that there will be changes, 
or hoping that it is safe now to start a family, 
and that the form will, in the end, produce a 
job. Well, it had better do that. 

From This Day Forward does well by its 
subject, and it does well by New York. The 
lonely height and beauty of Bowery Bridge 
at evening, the cliffs of tenements, and the 
crowded entrance to the subway are all well 
seen. It is certainly not a perfect film. The 
principals are always too well dressed, Joan 
Fontaine plays the wife with a clumsiness that 
is sometimes self-conscious. The husband is 
Mark Stevens, who has, I suppose, to be noted 
as Hollywood’s latest discovery. He is so 
like every young man in every American first 


March of 


or second feature that I shouldn’t think great 
voyages of exploration had to be made to find 
him. For those who like to classify their stars I 
should say he was an unintelligent Henry Fonda. 
But it isn’t for his sake, or Joan Fontaine’s 
either, that you will go to From This Day 
Forward. It may be more to do with the fact 
that Garson Kanin, who helped to make The 
True Glory over here, worked on the script. 

We British have also made a film about a 
returning soldier, and in making it we have 
slipped into our usual formula and centred it 
on nice people with nice houses in nice little 
villages where the postman says such funny 
things. The Years Between starts off with the 
disadvantage of an improbable story by 
Daphne du Maurier, whereas From This Day 
Forward had the great advantage, for its pur- 
pose, of practically no story at all. The 
colonel is presumed dead. His wife first 
recollects him by recalling a diary of quite 
astounding banality. She then talks morbidly 
to his empty chair, but later recovers, takes 
over his seat in Parliament (fortunately for her 
unopposed) and becomes engaged to the local 
farmer. 

The change in his wife is what the returning 
colonel has to face. She has become a woman 
with a career and a personality so strong that 
she can charm the whole House of Commons 
(not a notoriously tolerant body) with a speech 
as full of clichés as the commentary to a 
documentary film. In fact, as this film pre- 
sents it, and in spite of the highly skilled per- 
formance of Michael Redgrave, it ceases to 
be a real problem, and the film ceases, very 
quickly, to be interesting. This is a pity 
We can and must have an English film on 
what goes on underneath an _ ex-soldier’s 
demob. hat. 

The next three films on my list are all 
typical of the nations who produced them, 
although it is their weaknesses, rather more 
than their virtues that they display. Artamanov 
& Sons, running at the Tatler, is from a novel 
by Maxim Gorki, and proves my feeling that 
it is the short story and not the novel which 
is best adapted for the screen. The novel is 
too long, too diverse, too inclined to straggle— 
that is its pleasure. You can live all your life 
with a novel, but you must be out of the 
cinema in an hour and a half. How can you 
Squeeze the infinitely complex doings of the 
Artamanoys into that time? The plot becomes 
quite incomprehensible (not helped, I may say, 
by some most puzzling titles). Indistinguish- 
able characters in beards come and go, live 
and die. Factories are built, houses burn down, 
and at last, much to our relief, comes the 
October Revolution and we can all go home. 
And yet, in the twists of this long film, often 
amateurish, often overdone, there are some 
magnificent passages; the wedding, where two 
men dance against each other, or a tea-party 
in the Artamanov’s decline, where a footman, 
grown familiar and contemptuous, sings to a 
phonograph. 

The Dark Corner is an‘ American thriller 
directly descended from Laura, and Mark 
Stevens is in it again. This time he is the 
private dick who gets kicked about, drugged, 
beaten up and is, as he himself admits in a 
rare moment of self-analysis ‘‘easier to frame 
than Whistler’s mother.’’ It is a very com- 
petent piece of work, and it is easy to enjoy it 
if one overlooks the moral, which is, “*you 


can’t get through life without slugging some- 
one, and it’s a pretty sinister sign to like 
Donatello.’’ Clifton Welsh likes him and he 
is sinister—the catty old connoisseur! 

I wish I had more space to describe what is, 
perhaps, the most entirely successful film this 
month, the March of Time short on America’s 
Night Clubs. These shorts are rapidly com- 
piling a ‘‘Golden Bough’’ of transatlantic 
tribal customs. They have examined the 
adolescent rites of the bobby soxers, the 
mechanical ordeals of the beauty parlours. 
Now they go to the night spots. The night 
clubs boom, says the March of Time, is due 
to the urge to get away from home, and if 
home is the bleak and gadgetty place shown 
here, that is probably right. So the Night 
Clubs spring up, licences are obtained, every- 
one’s finger prints are taken, they install a gas 
cooker as the girls practice their routine. We 
see the business at work and learn many fas- 
cinating things, how the gentleman’s lavatory 
is leased to a syndicate who makes a vast 
profit on the tips, how a ruthless head waiter 
can practice extortion. 


Anyone accustomed to the two-inch floors,. 


the five-pound methylated spirits and the 
furtive clientéle of London clubs will envy the 
American luxury. It’s a brassy, silly world 
no doubt, but you can’t hunt so hard for 
pleasure and not find a little, and most of the 
clients in this film look happy. There are 
also odd moments of beauty, the singer from 
Guadeloupe, the girl in spectacles entranced 
by the swing band, and of truth, the up town 
girl worried by a drunk in the down town 
joint, the chef swearing, the wine waiter proudly 
caressing a bottle of champagne. The attrac- 
tions of different clubs are shown, at this one 
you may see Orson Welles, at that a girl sings 
**Molly Malone’’ to a zyther. The whole 
thing is presented in a manner most inquisitive 
and adult and it never fails to point out the 
horror, as well as communicate the excite- 
ment, of this strange, half lit world. 


Theatre 


NEW LINDSEY. 
Shelley. 
GRANVILLE. The Nineteenth Hole of 
Europe by Vivian Connell. 

ST. JAMES’S. The Kingmaker by Margaret 
Luce. ; 

LYRIC. The Winslow Boy by Terence Ratti- 
gan. 

LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH. The Brother’s 
Karamazov adapted from Dostoevsky. 
UNITY. Boy Meets Girl by Bella and Samuel 
Spewack. 

MERCURY. La Maison de Bernarda by 
Federico Garcia Morca. 


Reviewed by Siriol Hugh Jones 


DARK DARK DARK AMID THE BLAZE OF 
long-run light comedies: the month’s 
new plays include three large-scale West 
End productions and half-a-dozen additions 
to the little theatres’ lists—and apart from a 
satire at Unity, a gay piece of French Empire- 
Greek domestic comedy at the Lyric, Hammer- 


Pick-Up Girl by Elsa 


smith, and some indulgent unbending from 
the now purposeful Mr. Rattigan, it has been 
a month of some gloom in choice of matter, 
and deeper gloom caused by inadequacy of 
manner. Clearly we need serious theatre, and 
big themes deserve serious treatment: but 
could someone write just one new comedy that 
was really amusing, to keep us going? No-one 
can say, after Under the Counter, that comedy 
and social implication do not mix comfortably. 

My theme, then, for the month is Dowland’s 
lament: Kind are her answers, But her per- 
formance keeps no day; everywhere final drama- 
tic result limps behind original ambitious and 
laudable intention. Pick-Up Girl at the New 
Lindsey Theatre Club, probably reached the 
most profound depths of depression, and its 
author, Elsa Shelley, clearly meant that it 
should. I wholeheartedly maintain that the 
theatre is the place for the presentation of 
contemporary problems, but the proscenium 
arch is still there and some form of artifice is 
still needed to turn a contemporary problem 
into dramatic shape. Pick-Up Girl I admired 
for its author’s honesty and for the moving 
acting of Jessica Spencer, Ernest Jay and Joan 
Miller; but I cannot see that the author gave us 
anything nearer a play than we can find in the 
everyday drama of any courtroom. How 
much the audience was held by the juvenile 
delinquency theme and how much by the 
curiosity that gives the tabloid newspapers 
their market, I found it hard to judge. It was 
an admirably intentioned piece of clinical 
sociology, well presented but fundamentally 
impossibly undramatic. 

At the Granville Theatre there has been 
another experiment, The Nineteenth Hole of 
Europe, equally interesting when assessed on 
its peculiar virtues but equally disappointing 
when related to its pretence to play-pattern. 
Mr. Vivian Connell has an Irish rush of words 
to the pen, and his melancholy document of 
Europe fallen into anarchy, plague and death 
blossomed with astonishingly lovely lyric 
snatches, interspersed among unmanageably 
weighty and sometimes naive chunks of near- 
metaphysics, which would have delayed the 
action intolerably, had there been any action 
to delay. Mr. Connell was alternately mad- 
deningly repetitive and dramatically incoherent, 
and upliftingly exciting in his use of the 
heightened romantic manner and the broad 
theatrical effect. John Hanau’s production, 
intelligent set-designing and the heroic efforts 
of a caste sadly burdened with mountainous 
speeches that led nowhere, gave this bitter 
word-display what shape they could. 

Something of the same sort of heaviness 
weighs down The Kingmaker, Miss Margaret 
Luce’s ramble through the War of the Roses, 
although, unlike Mr. Connell’s her action 
embraces thirteen changes of locality. Shakes- 
peare expresses the struggle between weak and 
extravagant monarchy and strong popular 
feeling in terms of the opposed personalities 
of Richard II and Bolingbroke: Miss Luce 
lays her emphasis not on any character-conflict 
(although she presents almost precisely the 
same situation), but on the abstract idea of 
rising socialism, and ‘thus makes her problems 
doubly difficult. I felt that she fell badly 
between two stools, and one’s interest hovered 
uneasily from Warwick’s character to his 
philosophy, and back again to the theatrically 
effective figure of Edward IV (admirably played 
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- providing comic relief. 


with a flamboyant show of bravura by Robert 
Eddison). 

John Clements produced with the same 
seriousness of purpose he gives to his acting, 
but his polite and ruminative Warwick lacked 
the animal ruthlessness that must have charac- 
terised the kingmakers of the period. Miss 
Kay Hammond appeared rather unexpectedly, 
growling her pleasant way through her fifteenth 
century small-talk and surmounted by a 
variety of wimple styles—Pronged, Castellated 
and Tipsy Cake. . It is a workmanlike play of 
many good curtains, occasional moments of 
true pathos and very little imaginative fire—a 
sort of well-edited file of Scenes from the Life 
of the Earl of Warwick. 

The Winslow Boy, Mr. Rattigan’s formal self- 
introduction to the world of social conscience 
in the theatre, deserves serious consideration. 
His plea for the liberty of the individual, 
erected on the framework of the Archer-Shee 
case, avoids the pitfall of melodramatic over- 
writing as easily as the abyss of gentle con- 
descension to the 1910’s for the purpose of 
Mr. Rattigan is .a 
triumphant exception to the prevalent lack of 
stagecraft among dramatists; he can manipu~ 
late a difficult climax, a break in the action, a 
time-jump or a delicate counter-plot with the 
ease and accuracy of a professional knife- 
thrower. I found the play a little slow in 
patches, but the author is both intrigued by 
his period and moved by his theme, and draws 
his audience successfully with him. The piece 
is excellently- played, with a show of smoothly: 
timed fireworks from Emlyn Williams and two 
touching performances from Angela Baddeley 
and Frank Cellier. 

After The Thracian Horses—a pretty thing: 
about Alcestis after the manner of Amphytrion 
38 and other such: frivolous mock-heroics— 
the Company of Four .at Hammersmith has 
sunk into the epileptic darkness of The Brothers: 
Karamazov. To begin with, the enterprise was: 
an a priori impossibility. Alec Guiness (using: 


the “‘illustrated story’’ method: of presentation- 


that we first saw in his Great Expectations), has 
attempted to confine an already sprawling- 
novel within the strict bounds of the stage—. 


strict even when it is Mr. Peter Brook’s stage, - 
where: cross-lighting can: be counted on to. 


pick out at least an eye or an ear here and there 
in the general blackness. Unhappily, the 
struggles of Dostoevsky’s titanic and tortured 
figures, when displayed behind the floats, re- 
minded me of Dorothy Parker’s Monday 
morning querulousness: 

If I had a shiny gun 

I could have a lot of fun 

Pumping bullets through the brains 

Of the folks that give me pains. 

At least it was evident why all the Karama- 

zovs gave each other pains. I regretted that 


the whole thing had to be turned into a cross. 


between a medical case-book and a detective 
dossier. 

This probably fine but entirely lost cause 
was given most distinguished playing: I recall 
in particular James Donald’s business-like 
attention to evil as Smerdyakov, Alec Guiness’s 
persuasive, sensitive exhibition of self-torment 
as Mitya, and Frederick Valk’s magnificently 
broad, grotesque portrait of Karamazov, 
squalid and bestial but shrewd and terrifyingly 
alive. Five minutes of Mr. Valk’s attention to 
detail, -his depth of understanding of his part, 


_his enormous vitality and his passionate belief in 


:' his own creation are worth the entire charade.. 


There is a light-hearted burlesque at 
Unity, Boy Meets, Girl, written with an 
immense amount of gusto and sure sense of 
comedy by two Americans. The authors have 
treated their film-studio material with more 
kindliness than I had expected, and the piece 
seemed to me to be a skit on life in Hollywood’s 
high-fantastical lunatic asylums for moguls, 
rather than a satire on the film cliché. The 
production was neat but probably could never 
have been quite swift enough for the material. 
Bill Richardson’s script scribe, tense with 
feverish inspiration, Anita Davis’s breath- 
lessly dumb heroine and Joe Levine’s 
production magnate (to whom the beret 
always seems to be as hair was to Samson,) 
caught the extravagant spirit which the whole 
thing needed to carry it along. It could have 
benefitted by judicious cutting and tightening 
up, but it was an invigorating and creditable 
choice of vehicle for Unity. With Prater 
Violet on the market at the same time, the 
American film industry seems at last to be 
gaining the recognition it deserves. 

Finally, there is an international event at 
the Mercury: while Mr. Duncan’s now famous 
apology for faith is visiting Paris, the Studio 
des Champs-Elysées company have brought 
over their production of La Maison de Bernada, 
the play Lorca completed a fortnight before 
his death ten years ago. For a display of 
intensity and tragic sincerity in both writing 
and performance, you can find very little to 
touch this in London. It has a somewhat 
overwhelming impact for us, who are not 
accustomed to. meeting a cast that infuses 
even its silences with strong temperament: 
but it is.a very moving and exciting event. 
Play and: playing ;live with a dark fire like 
nothing one has experienced in the theatre 
for a long time. One wishes more exchanges 
could -be made after Mr. Martin Browne’s 
crusading example. 


SCALA. A Pageant of the People by L. du 
Garde Peach. 


Reviewed by J. R. St. John 

AGEANTS ARE. A GRAND OPPORTUNITY FOR 

lavish display, making a din and using all 

the most enjoyable theatrical tricks and 
trappings. ‘But it is axiomatic that the authors 
shouldn’t forget the need for some unifying 
theme to give purpose and dramatic tension 
to the spectacle. One might have thought that 
Mr. du Garde Peach would have been content 
with the rich theme provided by the history 
of the Co-operative movement, whose cen- 
tenary this pageant is supposed to celebrate. 
But it is only after a bewildering sequence of 
episodes into which are crammed the War of 
American Independance, The Industrial and 
French Revolutions, the Luddite and Chartist 
Revolts and several other events that this theme 
appears. 

Although at times these episodes succeed in 
conveying certain historical truths and untruths, 
they in turn are swamped by the surging 
crowds, processions of Ministers, platoons of 
Hessian soldiers, courtiers performing minuets 
and the solid ranks of the Centenary Pageant 
Choir and Orchestra. When at last: we ‘do’ 
begin to get interested in the first meeting of the: 
Rochdale Pioneers and the opening of the shop - 
in Toad Lane, we are interrupted by revue’ 


choruses of charwomen, old ladies and ‘‘Smart 
Girls’’ inviting us to ‘‘shOP at-the coOP’’ 
in front of a drop showing one of the shiniest 
of the Societies’ modern branches. The 
pageant-master has the power of Zeus, but he 
can’t afford to forget Lord Acton. 

In spite of a relatively small stage, Mr. Ed- 
ward Genn succeeded in keeping the vast cast 
under good discipline, although the workers’ 
chains clanked irritatingly in the wings through 
most of the performance, until we thankfully 
saw them removed to the strains of ‘‘England 
Arise.’? The Ripman ballet of machines was 
suitably frightening. Mr. Richard Goolden 
was entertaining in the rather nauseating part 
of the ‘‘Little Man.’’ The audience was very 
co-operative, and let us hope that the London 
Co-ops will embark on further such ventures, 
but with an approach in harmony with their 
own traditions, not with those of the flashy 
departmental stores. 


THE STRATFORD SHAKESPEARE 
FESTIVAL 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST! produced by Peter 
Brook. 


CYMBELINE produced by Nugent Monck. 
THE TEMPEST produced by Eric Crozier. 


Reviewed by W. H. Mellers 


F THE FIRST THREE PLAYS AT THE STRATFORD 

Festival one was written at the beginning 
of Shakespeare’s career, the others at the 
end: all three reflect current literary fashions, 
but between Shakespeare’s attitude to fashion 
in Love’s Labour’s Lost and his attitude to it in 
The Tempest a lifetime of experience has inter- 
vened. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost is a fashionable enter- 
tainment reflecting the highly polished surface 
of a sophisticated society. Closer to the 
masque than to the drama proper, it is an 
evocation of revelry with now and again a 
note of wistfulness because revelry is ephe- 
meral, because the graces of civilised inter- 
course are subject to calumniating Time. Now 
no artist has conveyed this melancholy under- 
tone to social elegance with greater poignancy 
than Watteau, and by using, in the sets, a 
compromise between the conventions of the 
Renaissance and those of Watteau, Peter 
Brook has contrived to remind us continually 
of a latent pathos which appears but inter- 
mittently through the fashionable Jongueurs 
of Shakespeare’s text. As a spectacular en- 
tertainment this is—in setting, costumes, 
grouping and lighting—one of the most 
beautiful Shakespearean productions I have 
ever seen; nor do I think the high-jinks about 
telescopes and sausages etc. are inappropriate 
in an entertainment which is meant to be 
halfway between a masque and a vaudeville 
show. 

If Love’s Labour’s Lost accepts the masque 
convention at its face value, in The Tempest 
Shakespeare adapts it to his own ends. The 
early play is ‘‘unreal’’ in the sense that it is 
deliberately artificial; the final plays are unreal 
only in the sense that they deal in supra- 
terrestrial experience. The theme of them all 
is that of Dying-into-Life, of spiritual rebirth; 
- and the fashionable Romance conventions are 
themselves transmuted, through Shakespeare’s 
complex verse-texture, into ‘“‘something rich 
and strange.’’ Such is the intensity of the 


imaginative conception (with its prime symbols 


of Tempest arid Music) that apparent excres- 
cences like the masque, the Banquet of Life, 
and even the funny business (such as the very 
funny affair of the moon-calf’s gabardine) 
have not merely an obvious entertainment 
value but are also integral parts of the poetic 
symbolism. 

Eric Crozier’s' production is highly in- 
telligent (for instance he brings out the sig- 
nificance of ‘‘This thing of darkness I acknow- 
ledge mine’’ and realises the importance of 
“*Holy Gonzalo’’); Robert Harris as Prospero 
successfully compasses the difficult task of 
appearing simultaneously human and divine, 
Joy Parker is good in the hardly less exacting 
part of Miranda, Julian Somers’s Caliban is 
superb, and David O’Brien as Ariel gives many 
grown-up actors a lesson in verse-speaking 
and in command of expressively new stylised 
gesture. Some of the settings (those for the 
masque) are lovely, others rather fussy and 
pantomime-like; the masque dance is feeble 
and the storm scene execrable (though I must 
admit I’ve never seen a good one). But taking 
it all round, this is a fine and sympathetic pro- 
duction for which we ought to be grateful. 

In Cymbeline Shakespeare was exploring 
certain themes and allegorical techniques (con- 
sider his use of the Disguise convention) 
which he brings to fruition in A Winter’s Tale 
and The Tempest. It contains magnificent 
verse; but its tentative nature seems to have 
inhibited the producer’s imagination. This 
performance—apart from the ballet-like treat- 
ment of the trunk scene—is pedestrian; and 
Shakespeare’s final plays must have the 
element of wonder (‘‘Thou meetest with things 
dying, I with things new-born’’) if they are to 
convince. “The settings and costumes are not 
so much stylised as stagey, and the ‘‘Robinson 
Crusoe’’ cave and bear-skins in the pastoral 
scenes belong to the music-hall. Valerie 
Taylor as Imogen is competent, but I wouldn’t 
feel like calling her a ‘‘rare Arabian bird’’; 
David King-Wood’s Iachimo is, however, ex- 
cellent. 


THE ITALIAN PEOPLE’S STORY 


ALEXANDRA, (Birmingham). An_ Italian 
Love Story, by Colin Morris 


Reviewed by Jack Lindsay 
HE ALEXANDRA IS A HUGE THEATRE, LOOKING 
inside like a de luxe cinema and needing 
a row of microphones along the footlights. 

There, on May 31st, I saw Derek Salberg’s 


Repertory Company do a new play. We had 


gone, I must confess, rather to see what kind 
of shows drew the crowd in Birmingham than 
in expectation of theatrical enjoyment; and the 
only decent course is to ask Birmingham’s 
forgiveness for such a snooty approach. The 
team-work of the Company was excellent, and 
the play was extraordinarily exciting. 
An 8th Army Company have fought their 
way into a South-Italian village. The Captain, 
who has lost many men (including the other 
two officers, his best friends), has to deal with 
the starving villagers, sort out the fascists, and, 
with no supplies, prepare for the coming 
counter-attack. This situation was treated with 
honesty ‘and even depth, lightly and seriously 
and with moments of full humour. One had 
the feeling that the author had not set out to 


write a political play, but, because his sense of _ 
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humiafi valués and his knowledge of the facts 
were genuine, he achieved political force and 
insight. 

The result was a drama of ideas, which 
probed forcefully into the nature of an anti-fas- 
cist war, and which went over perfectly with an 
audience which would have shied off at the 
least suggestion they were being got at. The 
triumph of the play was the character of Nick 
Fanelli, the Communist partisan (splendidly 
played by Philip Lennard), who, placed at the 
outset in a harsh light, was gradually built up 
in all his peasant warmth and forthrightness 
till he captured the audience and dominated the 
situation. He got there, one felt, not because 
of any set intention of putting him there, but 
because the author’s penetration into the full 
nature of the situation left no choice but to 
show him (as the pacifist Altieri declared) the 
Man in the Hour that belonged to him. 
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Ballet 


Retrospect and Prospect 


by Janet Leeper 


LONG AND SUCCESSFUL SEASON OF ENGLISH 

ballet at Covent Garden has come to 

anend. Many old favourites Have been 
seen to greater advantage on the larger stage 
and although the illness of Robert Helpmann 
robbed the company for the last few weeks of 
its most important member, to see Hamlet 
without Helpmann was to prove, if proof were 
needed, that even without the original Prince 
of Denmark, the ballet is one of the most 
vital and homogeneous in the repertoire. For 
this Leslie Hurry’s decorative dresses and 
décor are in no small measure responsible, 
the setting is more impressive than ever in its 
new dimensions, and not even the deplorably 
bad lighting could ruin the effect it made. 


Giselle, the time-honoured and ever-fresh 
classical ballet, was seen in a new setting by 
James Bailey, while at Sadler’s Wells the 
premiére of Celia Franca’s first ballet showed 
that the Opera-Ballet Company is on its toes 
to do good work. Khadra is on a Persian 
theme and was given distinction by the truly 
lovely dresses designed by Honor Frost after 
Persian miniatures, Whether it is wise to pack 
the stage inch by inch with colour and incident 
to the same extent as a miniature is another 
matter. The effect was essentially that of an 
article de vertu, oriental and costly. 


After the English, the Americans. The 
Ballet Theatre from the U.S.A. which takes 
over at Covent Garden this month will prove 
a tough competitor to the native product. It is 
founded on Russian tradition and we shall see 
in all some twenty ballets, most of them new 
to London. In addition to well-known ballets 
such as Giselle, Lac des Cygnes, Nutcracker, 
Les Sylphides, Petrouchka and Don Quixote, 
they are bringing many new ballets by the 
English dancer Antony Tudor, who has spent 
the war in the U.S.A. 


Tudor is a product of the Rambert School 
and his Gala Performance to the music of 
Prokofiev was produced in 1938 by the London 
Ballet. It will be seen both at Covent Garden 
and at Sadler’s Wells, where the Ballet Ram- 
bert opens its season on July 1st. More recent 
ballets by Tudor to be seen this month at 
Covent Garden will be Pillar of Fire, Romeo 
and Juliet, Undertow and Bluebeard, all pro- 
duced in America during the war and new to 
London. Pillar of Fire is a story of unrequited 
love and conflict to the music of Schoenberg’s 
passionate Verklaerte Nacht. 


Other Tudor ballets to be given in London 
by the Rambert company are Jardin aux 
Lilas, Soirée Musicale, Judgement of Paris, 
Dark Elegies and The Planets. All are in- 
teresting but the last two ballets, one a realisa- 
tion of Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder song-cycle 
in terms of dance movements, the other a 
dramatisation of some of the numbers in 
Holst’s great mystical-mythological orchestral 


suite, should not be missed by any balletomane 
interested in original choreography and early 
Tudor. They are both deeply moving and 
original in concept. 

The Rambert season at Sadler’s Wells is 
something of a landmark in English ballet. 
It is just twenty years ago—June 15th, 1926 to 
be exact—that Marie Rambert encouraged 
her talented young pupil Frederick Ashton to 
produce his first ballet at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, in Nigel Playfair’s revue 
Riverside Nights. This was The Tragedy of 
Fashion, with décor by Sophie Fedorovitch, 
the beginning of a long and fruitful partnership 
still in being, of which Les Masques, to be given 
at Sadler’s Wells is a very happy example. 
After Ashton and Tudor had been launched, 
the talented dancer and designer Andreé 
Howard produced ballet after ballet for the 
Rambert Company, and three of her best, 
Lady into Fox, Death and the Maiden and The 
Fugitive (produced in 1944) will be seen this 
season. The fourth choreographer to be 
represented is Frank Staff with his amusing 
burlesques Czernyana and Peter and the Wolf, 
and last but not least there is Walter Gore, 
whose Mr. Punch will receive its premiére on 
the opening night. 

Marie Rambert has a unique gift for drawing 
out latent talent in her pupils, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that it is this quality which 
has helped to make the establishment of an 
English ‘‘school’’ of ballet possible. For the 
Sadler’s Wells Company has been continually 
refreshed with a stream of dancers, choreo- 
graphers and designers emanating from this 
source, such as Ashton, Harold Turner, Frank 
Staff, Walter Gore (the original ‘‘Rake’’), 
William Chappell, Andrée Howard or the 
designers Hugh Stevenson and Sophie Federo- 
vitch to mention but a few. Walter Gore’s 
new ballet has décor by the twenty-year-old 
Ronald Wilson (who designed the setting for 
his Simple Symphony) and the music has been 
specially composed by Arthur Oldham... New 
talent 1s to be found in the person of the 
sixteen-year-old John Gilpin, while Sally 
Gilmour shines once more as the bright, par- 
ticular star of the company. 


The New Monte Carlo Ballet opened its 
season at the Cambridge Theatre on June 17th 
with three ballets by Serge Lifar, who is the 
artistic director of the company, and Fokine’s 
Polovtzian Dances from Prince Igor. Of the 
new ballets, Dramma per Musica to the music 
of Bach proved to be a serious contribution 
to the art of ballet, the dancing of The Lady by 
Yvette Chauvire revealing a ballerina of grace 
and great technical finish, and the setting, 
grouping, costuming, colouring and dancing 
all being of great interest, however far they 
may be from the spirit of Bach. The activities 
of an unseen choir were less happy. Salome 
and Romeo and Juliet had no such fruits to 
offer, the former being the worse side of 
Strauss dramatised, the latter in spite of good 
moments such as Romeo’s fighting dance, 
being staged in such a way as to make one 
feel ashamed for the art of the theatre. The 
evening ended with a stirring performance of 
Prince Igor in which, in spite of the cramping 
size of the stage, Alexandre Kalioujny re- 
captured something of the spirit of the original 
ae of the role of Polovtzian Chief, Adolf 

olm. 


THE PARTISANS by Inglis Gundry 
Reviewed by H. G. Sear 


NGLIS GUNDRY’S OPERA IS UNIQUE IN SEVERAL 

respects. Certainly no opera dealing with 

contemporary events well known to all of 
us has been presented for a century. It was 
commissioned, mounted and published by a 
working-class organisation. Current folk- 
songs of partisan fighters were incorporated 
into the score, falling into place as if they 
belonged there. It is good music and good 
entertainment. 

The whole story turns on the derailment of 
a train by a company of mountain guerillas 
who are inevitably associated with Yugoslavia, 
although no particular country is specified. 
Artistic unity is effected through the symbol 
of the mountains. His Chieftain looks to the 
hills for spiritual sustenance: his first aria, 
“*Mountain, you who are higher than I,”’ 
reappears as the mysterious voice of the moun- 
tains, when Michael, wounded and tormented, 
dwells with horror on the possible fate of his 
Tanya in a Fascist round-up. 

Gundry has worked the folk-song material 
writings on the subject into his scheme with 
singular skill. Not for one moment does it 
appear to be a mere appurtenance. There is 
a powerful and exquisite episode, when, 
returning from the derailment, the men sing 
one such song while the women are singing 
another. These living and authentic melodies 
are skilfully fused with the composer’s idiom. 

The Derailment Chorus itself is a vivid 
number which describes and celebrates the 
occasion. Here Gundry is at his best. Al- 
though his use of melody and his handling 
of recitative are remarkably unstrained there 
can be no doubt that his strong suit is dramatic 
choral writing. It has a veracity which is more 
than ordinarily effective. 

The production of The Partisans suffered 
mostly from sheer lack of finance. The stage 
at St. Pancras Town Hall is too small. Dan- 
cer’s movements were hampered and there- 
fore lost much of their significance. The 
motivity of the chorus was cramped. The 
subject matter calls for a much more striking 
setting than the Workers Music Association 
could run to. For them The Partisans was a 
considerable achievement. 
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Books 


Recent Novels 


THE LIFELINE by Phyllis Bottome. Faber, 
9s. 6d. 


AUTO DA FE by Elias Canetti. 
Cape, 15s. 


BRIGHT DAY by J. B. Priestley. Heinemann, 
10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH EPISODE by Charles Poulsen. 
Progress Publishing, 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Patrick Rice 


ECAUSE WE ARE NEITHER IN IT NOR FAR 

from it, it is difficult to appreciate objec- 

tively what the Nazi occupation of Europe 
meant in human terms, but The Lifeline is an 
attempt to do so. Indeed, born into one class 
or another with limited experience as a result, 
it is difficult to write about any part of the 
contemporary world except subjectively. Miss 
Bottome plays safe in The Lifeline, for her 
central characters are all professional workers; 
and she has a variety of incident in her story 
which keeps it fast the whole way—under- 
ground message-running in Berlin, murders, 
ski-rides from the Nazis again, horse-stealing, 
love on a mountain and lunacy. Within the 
limitations which her choice of characters 
imposes upon her, the story has a certain 
tender, sympathetic quality, a humaneness, 
that moves one; but to tell of the Underground 
through the mind of an Eton housemaster and 
with the conversations and actions of a Jesuit 
priest, a psychiatrist and an artist, is to risk a 
drastic clash with anyone who read the war- 
time dailies. Though to make the chief setting 
a lunatic asylum was perhaps the best defence. 

Auto da fé also has Austria (Vienna here) for 
background, but is a more déliberate study in 
lunacy. At its very opening the central 
character, a great scholar, is already book- 
crazy, worshipping, talking to and living with 
books, refusing even the most casual of human 
contacts, preferring silence. But Mr. Canetti 
does what Miss Bottome refused to do, he 
extends his story beyond the limits of a class 
and fails by distorting everything beyond those 
limits. The scholar’s madness gradually 
becomes credible; but his housekeeper’s 
frigidity, sense of propriety and avarice do not, 
nor does the porter’s sadism, nor does the 
dwarf’s grotesquery—though the psychia- 
trist’s method (back inside the limits again) 
may be true enough. 

The first two Parts of the book are spoiled 
for me by this; the scholar is carefully built 
together piece by piece there on the paper; and 
then, crash, the whole story tumbles down at 
another character’s entry—back to the scholar— 
crash. This is particularly annoying since much 
of the writing has a hard, cold brilliance to 
put the book way above the studies in neurosis, 
the armageddon blues, of which it might so 
easily have been only a more recent version. 

In one incident in The Lifeline the artist, 
Pirschl, tells how he put aside his creative work 
to paint pictures for the Nazis, keep in their 
good books and work for the Underground. 
One day he tries to create again and cannot: 
he is an artist and he cannot create. .. is quite 
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the most moving moment in the story. It is 
also true that the madness which finally over- 
takes the scholar in Auto da fé—when every- 
thing appears or behaves as its opposite—is 
tragic to a degree which completely over- 
shadows the faulty, distorted outlines of other 
characters and almost gives grandeur to the 
book. But neither of these passages, though 
they are, I believe, central to the stories Miss 
Bottome and Elias Canetti have chosen to 
write—even to the whole emotional complex of 
our times—are central to the books they have 
actually written. 

A writer, working on his last film script, 
begins thinking about his early life, its promise 
and the superficial success that has come to 
him. Deeply disillusioned by the cynicism of 
the industry of which he is a part, he decides 
to make a break and do—what? Half of 
Bright Day is concerned with his work in films 
and this decision to leave it; the other half, by 
means of flashbacks, reconstructs his youth in 
the Yorkshire wool town of Bruddersford 
where the disillusionment began before the 
first Great War. 

The story is told in the first person, perhaps 
unfortunately because, though it begins in a 
slick, hectic style well becoming a character 
with Hollywood behind him, it soon eases 
down to the comfortable measure of Mr. 
Priestley’s own voice. This would hardly be 
worth noting were it not for the fact that it 
betrays again that phenomenon of left-wing 
writing—a carelessness in technique which 
seems to mount side by side with rising 
political enthusiasm. Sentences like the 
following are allowed to slip through: ‘‘And 


because I was so fond of her I didn’t want us 
to start anything now that we had kept away 
from so far if we were not prepared to go 
straight on with it.’’ and irritating confusions 
like this: ‘‘ ... their front door would 
open—on a hall full of girls all smiling and 
wide-eyed—never to be closed to me again.”’ 

But nothing can hold back Mr. Priestley 
when he srarts taking the lid clean off the film 
business and showing the cold-blooded destruc- 
tion of a craftsman’s pride in his job which the 
capitalist set-up entails. He does it with gusto, 
with roundly observed characters (the success- 
ful capitalist alone is nearer caricature) and, 
especially in the flashbacks, with a great deal 
of charm. 

English Episode is a vigorous reconstruction 
of the Peasant’s Revolt in 1381. The main 
characters in a book bristling with lesser ones 
are two serfs (one of whom escapes to London 
and becomes an apprentice), and a hedge 
priest, all three well drawn—though less dis- 
tinct than they might have been, I feel. This 
may be due to a tendency, commoner in 
historical novels than elsewhere, to treat life as 
being made up of a simple alternation of 
economic and sexual intercourse. The story 
is episodic in structure, moving between the 
two main pivotals of a boisterous, proud 
London and the serf village with its terror and 
its growing hope. Each compact, contrasted 
episode builds up towards passages of excellent 
imaginative writing when towards the end the 
Peasants have occupied London—especially is 
this true of the meetings with the King. Mr. 
Poulsen has certainly succeeded in bringing 
to life a vital period of history. 
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Books of Poems 


CITIES, PLAINS, AND PEOPLE by Law- 
rence Durrell. Faber, 6s. 


A MAP OF VERONA by Henry Reed. Cape, 
35. 6d. 4 


THESEUS AND THE MINOTAUR by 
Patric Dickinson. Cape, 5s. 


THE ISLES OF SCILLY by Geoffrey Grig- 
son. Routledge, 5s. 


FOR THOSE WHO ARE ALIVE. An An- 
thology of New Poetry edited by Howard 
Sergeant. Fortune Press, 6s. 


Reviewed by Randall Swingler 

EAR BY YEAR, THE POETRY READER MUST 

become more like a bird-watcher. He 

must be equipped with a recondite, 
massive and complicated lore. He must be 
prepared to go into strange and remote places, 
and concentrate his attention perhaps for weeks 
before he recognises the flash of wing or the 
curious cry. Though it is the eye more than 
the ear which must be trained. Poets are 
known more for their plumage than their song 
these days. 

Birds shun a battlefield, so that most of ours 
are migrants. We ordinary countrymen see 
them pass over sometimes, fiying high, perhaps 
admire the strong directed flight, but their 
point of departure and destination are alike 
unknown to us. 


Through the ambuscades of sex, 

The follies of the will, the tears, 
Turning, a personal world I go 

To where the yellow emperor once 

Sat out the summer and the snow, 

And searching in himself struck oil, 
Published the first great Tao 

Which all confession can only gloze 
And in the Consciousness can only spoil. 


That is Lawrence Durrell, whose haunts are 
the Aegean and the Levant, a very rare bird 
with a pellucid plumage of words, a halcyon, 
but very few of us wilt ever:be able to follow 
his remote and elusive flight. 

_ Us too and our days completely the years 

__ shall cover, 

But what rediscoverer save me shall come 
curiously 

To plot by the stars and the sun the exact 
positions 

Where we built . . . 


That is Henry Reed, a sub-Arctic migrant, 
with a strong, set, and solitary flight, but again 
in regions where our maps are useless and the 
compass variation is enormous. 

Then there is something we can all recog- 
nise:— 

A woman’s heart is a wild swan 
That knows the flight and the pursuit 
And Leda loved by Jove; 


That’s the unwise thrush, who sings each 
song twenty times over, infinitely imitative, 
and always in the same metre. In this case it is 
Patric Dickinson, who is making a courageous 
effort with his poetry programmes on the 
B.B.C. 

Geoffrey Grigson is also an inhabitant of 
these islands, but only the rocky edges of them: 
a sharp, precise bird, with a short and pricking 
flight, a stonechat perhaps—but I have carried 
my metaphor too far, for Mr. Grigson does 


not really belong with the migrants at all, but 
Tepresents that other aspect of modern poetry, 
the sidelong glance, the poetry which is not 
really an expression of the poet’s life at all, 
but notes and observations on the margin of 
a life expressed in quite another medium, a 
crystallisation of Imagism. Here too there 
is an‘ impression left of intellectual fear, a 
shrinking away from the central movement of 
life in our time, as if the poet said: ‘‘It has 
become altogether too much for me. I will 
keep within my own garden of thought and 
feeling where I am unassailable.’’ 

I think a historian would deduce from all 
this poetry a people obsessed by death, not the 
positive, analytic and levelling agent of 
‘Webster or Donne, but the néant, the vacuum 
created by the very swiftness and suddenness 
of change. 

In the literary criticism of the last ten years 
there has been a great deal of talk of the 
search for myth, for a coherent corpus of 
reference upon which the poet can mould his 
experience. Durrell, Reed and Dickinson are 
myth-makers: the story is cohesive and clear, 
but the key to it rests with the poet, either in 
his private experience or his personal erudition. 
The referenda are not even as public as those 
of Eliot or Joyce. And if we are to take the 
anthology ‘‘For Those Who Are Alive’’ as 
really representative of the ‘‘younger poets . 
who have emerged during the last few years’’, 
then the personal myth is becoming more 
obscure and much less cohesive: 


Meaning has no shape. 

Only the shadows move against the light, 

The flame of stone. 

The shadows grow or shrink, 

blowing in curtains through the body and 

the mind, 

and leave the question open who it was that 
came, 

and what his going may have been a 
record of or what foretold. 


—and the marginal note a great deal more 
blurred and more banal: 


grim war has not made manifest his might 
there is no need of pity or regret 
and love is deep, a sea, a limitless ocean. 


These poets, like birds, have a different kind 
of life from ours, enviable perhaps, and 
usually unaffected by our great affairs, though 
we make them symbolic of our smaller ones, 
our nostalgias and irrational sorrows. The 
poetry-reader, like the bird-watcher, must be 
a special kind of person too, removing himself 
from common life and experience to go into 
out-of-the-way places, read up strange, old, 
forgotten books. Not many of us have the 
time or the opportunity. 

The question remains, and it is one for the 
sociologist more than the critic, how can we 
bring our poets back to the places where men 
live and work, from which the crises of indust- 
rial monopoly have frightened them? 


TALKING BRONCO by Roy Campbell. 
Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d. 

OY CAMPBELL HAS SPENT SOME 25 YEARS 

of poetic life yowling for blood and 

action, and making himself adept with 
the more spectacular and outmoded literary 
weapons. He reminds me of a sergeant-in- 
structor in bayonet drill who had spent the 
whole war at a weapon-training school to 


which I was sent after two years of battle 
experience. His stories of ‘the front we had 
just left: were quite blood-curdling—so was 
his expression as he lacerated the old sacks. 
Certainly he was more handy with his bayonet 
than Campbell is with his satirical couplets; 
the weapon is blunt now, and the enemy is 
never in sight, and neither is very sure which 
war is on at the moment. 

It is a pity Campbell puts on this swash- 
buckling act because he writes some lovely 
lines when he forgets it, but poem after poem 
is completely spoilt by verbally the same old 
dreary diatribe against Left-wing poets, Jews 
and Reds—stuffed sacks taken over carelessly 
from Wyndham Lewis some years ago. 

The only new and rather embarrassing thing 
is that Campbell purports to speak for the 
fighting soldier—well, thanking you, Mr. (or 
is it C.Q.M.S.?) Campbell, lay off it! The 
bronco, talking or silent, is not used in modern 
warfare, but the braying pack-mule still is: 
a treacherous, sly, touchy fellow with abundant 
crude energy. But he doesn’t go up to the 
front-line either, however much he may boast 
to his farmyard colleagues when he gets back. 
Those who lived long in the fighting area 
learned to tell a base wallah by his ‘‘ gripping”’ 
(boasting). 

Nowadays it is risky to ‘‘grip’’ in public. 
That silent civilian in the corner is probably 
a demobilised 8th Army man, and it would be 
shaming to have to admit that you have hung 
up your hat in those very ‘‘funk-holes in the 
B.B.C.’’ and ‘‘posh editions’’ against which 
you have been so bombastically blaring. 


O’CASEY’S PREDICAMENT 
N YOUR CURRENT ISSUE J. B. PRIESTLEY HAS 
some good things to say about dramatising 
the English, but nothing at all that is.pertinent 

to the work of Sean O’Casey. The develop- 

ment of O’Casey’s method has nothing to do 
with the substitution of the English for the 

Irish. Priestley is perhaps unaware that after 

Within the Gates O’Casey wrote three Irish 

plays, and that his first non-realistic play The 

Silver Tassie was also written about the Irish. 
Priestley also forgets that ‘‘dullish people 

in drawing rooms and lounge halls’’ are only 
about five per cent. of the English, and not 
the kind O’Casey is interested in; that Shakes- 
peare, too, became more symbolical in the 
course of his writing, and that there are no 
‘“‘characters’’ in Priestley’s sense in The 
Tempest or even Coriolanus; that all good 
poetry is dramatic, even when it is complicated 
and liable to be pored over (Shakespeare 
again); that no ‘‘man of genius’’ can ‘‘return 
to his old method—just for fun if he likes’’ 
and such advice is rather impertinent. 

I, too, am disappointed in the play, for 
precisely the opposite reason: the fine sym- 
bolism of the prelude and the ideas of the 
stage directions are only worked out in 
patches in the play, which has too much 
realistic and trivial incident. 

Peter Newmark. 
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~ Records 


Reviewed by Thomas Sharp 


HERE IS KEEN COMPETITION THIS MONTH 

between an American recording and a 

British one. Last month, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, with its version of Ti! 
Eulenspiegel, ran away with the honours, 
but this time the same orchestra comes ‘up 
against the first work done for Decca by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, Petrouchka. 
And I think we can say that the London 
orchestra wins. wal 
DECCA K1388-92. Stravinsky: Petrouchka. 
After so many years of recording with Colum- 
bia and H.M.V., the L.P.O. challenges com- 
parison with its own past excellence in these 
discs. Let me say at once that the comparison 
is successfully met. It is evident that all 
concerned in the production of this set have 
put out their best effort, and the result is 
splendid. Another comparison invited is with 
the Petrouchka which Stokowsky made some 
time ago. That recording had its points, as 
might be expected from such a wizard of 
recording as Stokowsky; but the present issue 
has other, even more important, points. First 
of all, it is conducted by Ernest Ansermet, who 
has a world-wide authority as an interpreter 
of Stravinsky. One feels throughout that this 
is an authentic version, of which the composer 
would certainly approve. Now, will Decca 


soon let us have L’Oiseau de Feu and, later, 
Le Sacre, with the same orchestra and con- 
ductor? One of the greatest qualities of 
gramophone recording is that it can put on the 
wax an authoritative interpretation of works 
during their composer’s lifetime; how much 
academic argument might have been saved 
had the invention been made a century or 
two earlier! Of the playing of Petrouchka 
there is little to be said but praise, for it even 
shows an advance on that of the Waltz and 
Polonaise from. Eugen Onegin published re- 
cently (And then Beecham was in charge). 
Occasionally the balance is not quite perfect, 
but with a score of such complexity minor 
differences of opinion about balance are 
bound to occur. 


H.M.V. D.B.6261-5. Harold in 


Italy. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 
Koussevitzky, is certainly giving us the best 
recordings from America. This brilliant 
orchestral work is beyond criticism, and 
William Primrose, the Scottish viola-player 
now lost to us in America, adds substantially 
to his reputation in the obbligato part. For this 
composition, Berlioz turned to Byron’s Childe 
Harold for an idea, as he so frequently turned 
to literary sources for inspiration. The viola 
represents Harold, and its presence in each 
movement, its position in the score, and its 
reaction to the orchestral forces employed, 
create the peculiar quality of this great work. 
Berlioz has never really had his due. Even 
now, after a hundred years, he is a modern 


BERLIOZ: 


composer of astounding originality. It is 
not merely his handling of the orchestra with 
a mastery which many contemporary com- 
posers might envy; his whole musical thought 
was ahead of his time, and is still up-to-date. 
We should be grateful for these discs, for they 
will help us to become familiar with music 
which has been given too little attention, and 
which should not be left merely for musicolo- 
gists to talk about. The recording is so clear 
and well-balanced that not one of Berlioz’ 
intentions is lost, and if Primrose has not 
quite the tone-quality of Lionel Tertis, he is 
certainly one of the very few genuine viola- 
players in the world. 


DECCA K1370-3. MENDELSSOHN: Italian 
Symphony. 
This charming symphony is given a good per- 
formance by the National Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Dr. Heinz Unger. The 
recording is not quite as good as those men- 
tioned above, the first movement being a little 
rough, with rather too much echo. Dr. Unger 
secures a sound interpretation, and keeps the 
Pilgrims’ March moving along, instead of 
making it seem too much like a slow move- 
ment. Although the music has a tendency to 
date, and sounds very mild after the Berlioz 
and the Stravinsky, it has all the marks of 
Mendelssohn’s fine genius, and justifies its 
place in any library. ~ 

Consideration of these important symphonic 
recordings has taken up all my space; the 
many other interesting records issued recently 
must await later attention. 


+ Mendelssohn’s Symphony No. 4 in A Major Op. 90 


, 


=H Halen symphony 


THE NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA conductor Dr. Heinz Unger 


These new records provide startling evidence that until Decca made possible full 


frequency range recording much was lost. In fact only by this exclusive Decca 


system can the living music of the concert hall be captured and brought to your 


own home. Price 4/- (Plus P.T.) K 1370/73. Automatic couplings AK 1370/73. 


Decca figs 


living WUC. 


The Decca Record Compan7, Limited, 1-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 
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LTS ETE SHEE 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


iat FOR BOCKS * * 


where bookselling is 
combined with speedy, 
intelligent service. 


New and second-hand books on every 
subject. Stock of 3 million volumes. 


113-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
GERrard 5660 (16 lines). Open 9-6 (ine. Sat.) 


Stories Wanted 


We revise according to the Scientific 
System of fiction-writing and sub- 
mit to Editors on a 15 per cent. of 
sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with 
reasons for rejection. 


Mention this Periodical 


lBm/B0OK 


= The Sign of SCIENCE and SALES 


BRITISH INSTITUTE of FICTION - WRITING SCIENCE. L' 


REGENT HOUSE :: REGENT ST. - LONDON : W'1- 


‘ 


Writing 
is a Trade 
it must be learned 


Of course there may be. ‘‘Born Writers,’’ 
but even they require-training. 

Writing is.a fade: An‘ engineer starts 
at the’ bench, fhe doctor- in the: lecture 
room. So to-bé a competent and suc- 
cessful writer you must go to school. 

- Let practical journalists teach you in 
a personal .and understanding way by 
post. Write to the London School of 
Journalism (the only School under the 
patronage of the leading newspaper 
proprietors) about its various courses— 
Journalism, Free Lance, Short Story, 
Poetry, Radio Plays etc. Enquire also 
‘about the new Course in English Litera- 
ture specially written for the School by 
L. A. G. STRONG. 
_ ~ Under the patronage of the Rt. Hon. 
‘Lord Beaverbrook, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Camrose, Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., Sir 
George Sutton, Bt., Sir Philip Gibbs, 
K.B.E.,-Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., Sir New- 
.{{ man Flower, Dr. C. E. M. Joad, M.A., 
“||. D.Litt... Reduced fees. Free Book from 
O.T., London School of Journalism; 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Museum 4574. 


SATURDAY SAGA 
SID CHAPLIN, MULK RAJ ANAND, 
etc. s collection of modern short stories 


2s. 6d. 
IN GERMANY NOW 


The Diary of a Soldier in Germany. 
WILLIAM PETERS 

“‘This is a book that can most highly be 
recommended, both for its reading qual- 
ities andits value as a weapon with which 
to comba uninformed anti-Soviet dis- 
tortions.’’ Russia Today. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH EPISODE 
CHARLES POULSEN 
‘*The period colour could hardly be 


better managed. It is to be hoped that 
this admirable historical novel—fully 
comparable with the best of the historical 
novels which Soviet writers have of recent 
years been producing—will not be the 
last of its kind.’’ Daily Worker. 8s.6d. 
“*Mr. Poulsen’s historical romance is of 
the period of the Peasants’ Revolt, 1381, 
and it can be thoroughly recommended.’’ 


Tribune 
READY IN JULY 
CHOICE 


A collection of fine writing. Edited by 
WILLIAM SANSOM > 8s. 6d. 


PROGRESS PUBLISHING 
1 Doughty Street, London.W.C. 1 


French 


The Importance of Knowing 


How to Learn Languages 


"THE only satisfactory method of learning a 
foreign language is the direct method. In 
other words, you must learn French in 
French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish, and Italian in Italian. That is the 
Pelman method, and it is the only way. It 
naturally follows from this that the old- 
fashioned method of memorising long lists 
of foreign words is entirely abolished when 
you learn a language by the direct way. 


Specially reduced fees for all serving and ex- 


service members of. His Majesty’s Forces. 


Another consequence is that it practically 
eliminates the difficulties and drudgeries of 
learning complicated grammatical rules and 
exceptions. It teaches you not only to read 
a foreign language but to write, speak and 
understand it thoroughly and efficiently. 

There are no classes to attend. You pick 
up the foreign language by correspondence in 
your spare time, in half the usual period. 

The Pelman method of learning languages, 
which has now been used for over 20 years 
with such success, is explained in four little 
books, one for each language:— 


Spanish German Italian 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


State which book you want and it will be 
sent to you, together with a specimen lesson, 
gratis and post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
159 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


ASTHMA 


Many busy women suffering from 
ASTHMA find instant relief and 
comfort through POTTER’S 
ASTHMA REMEDY. ry 
Simply wonderful for Bronchitis, 
-Catarrh, Whooping Cough, Hay 
Fever, etc. 2/2. 


~ POTTER & CLARKE LTD., Artillery Lane, E.1 


MODERN QUARTERLY 
Vol =i No.3 
Contains the following articles: 


The Power of Marxism 

by R. Palme Dutt 
The Mechanism of Evolution 

by Georges Teissier 
Aragon , by Frida Stewart 
Wandering into the Abstract 

by Fernau Hall 


Frederick Engels 
and Materialistic Aesthetics 


by Kurt Blaukopf 


2s. 9d. Post free, or 
11s. subscription for one year, from: 


CENTRAL BOOKS LTD. 
2-4 Parton Street, W.C.1. 


Please post by return: 
1 Copy/4 consecutive copies, 
MODERN QUARTERLY 


T enclose: 


ADDRESS .... 
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symbol of the 
“chemist’s craft, still glows brilliant and 
mysterious in many a chemist’s shop window. 
It tells all passers-by that there is within, at 
their service, all the fund of pharmaceutical 
knowledge that the chemist has acquired by 
four years’ apprenticeship and many years of 


The “carboy,’? ancient 


study and practice. The chemist’s advice is 
always sound. Ask your chemist’s opinion of 


Euthymol 
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